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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Practp was the mecting of Parliament. Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Palmerston met as softly as the mists of Ossian, and glided apart 
at the termination of the first day with as little collision. The 


muster at the meeting on Tuesday was unusually numerous, as if 


Members expected that something would take place. In fact, 
although it was generally understood that there would be no op- 


position upon the only question which came before the House of 


Commons on that day—the election of Speaker—even to the last 
moment the outsiders were not without an idea that the Minis- 
terial side would put forward a new candidate. Such was not 
the case. Mr. Wilson Patten, impersonating the desire of the 
Ministerial leaders to rise above party, proposed Mr. Evelyn 
Denison as Speaker. The motion was seconded by Sir Francis 
Baring, with a very instructive admission that in the earlier days 
of his Speakership, Mr. Denison had not been quite equal to Lord 
Eversley ; but that he had studied hard, learnt well, and had at 
last satisfied the most businesslike man in the House. So the 
motion passed, with nothing more but words of compliment on 
both sides. 

Next to the question of the Speakership and the taking of the 
oaths,—if, indeed, next to anything,—was the question whether 
the House would be able to attend in its place on Epsom downs 
on Wednesday—the Derby day. And although the leaders of 
the two parties could not spare a whole day in expediting the 
forms, the majority was set free. Perhaps few of our contempo- 
raries have missed the opportunity of a bland sarcasm at the 
fidelity of the English to their Isthmian games. But indepen- 
dently of the fact that no national business, however important, 
urgent, or even calamitous, has succeeded in taking away men from 
the cireus, the theatre, or any other amusement, this freedom of 
attendance at Epsom undoubtedly signifies, at the present mo- 
ment, that Englishmen are thoroughly satisfied as to the regu- 
larity with which business is conducted by public men. The 
day for surprises in the absence of a majority, for crooked tricks, 
orany other ‘‘dodges” of that less refined order, has entirely 
passed away. 

The political lights of the week have come principally from 
the provinces and they have not been uninteresting ; on the con- 
trary we have almost had revelations. The non-electors of Bir- 
mingham have been entertaining Mr. Bright in a manner which 
implied that he is prepared, as well as they, for vigorous and 
persevering efforts to procure the non-electoral body that suffrage 
towhich it has proved its right during the late eloction by its 
order and intelligence in expressing its opinions on political 
subjects. While M. Kossuth has been lecturing the public 
and the Times on the duty of neutrality, we have a word on the 
point from a not less important quarter. At the annual meeting 
of the Worcestershire Society in London City, on Saturday last, 
Sir John Pakington uttered the ominous sentence—* It might be, 
and probably would be, very difficult, if the war which had un- 
happily broken out in Europe should be long protracted, for Eng- 
and to preserve her neutrality.” There has been some disposi- 
tion to fasten upon this avowal as indicating that Ministers mis- 
trust their own purpose in that behalf ; on second thoughts, how- 
ever, the considerate public has been disposed to think that it 
Was only a slip of the tongue ; and at all events to believe Sir 
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toebuck has 
things in general, and 3] cially upon the present 


affairs. Some time since he declared his intention of never again 
praising any n and it is not perhaps to be expected that 
his Parliamentary influence should display itself in the 
way of urgently supporting any Ministry,—all men are so cor- 


rupt, all Ministries so erroneous, from the high critical point of 
But Mr. Roebuck defines what is at present the duty of 
ople’s party ” and of the legitimate opposition—it is to op- 
' This se to be at ] nt Mr. Roe- 
buck’s ‘* mission l’éted before constituents at | , Sir John 
Ramsden and Mr. Frank Crossley have delivered their opinion 
on the probabilities of the session; Mr. Crossley holding that 
there must be a genuine extension of the franchise; Sir John 
Ramsden contradicting the rumour that de had been invited to 
propose an amendment on the address,—a course, indeed, which 
he would have opposed, since he would not displace the present 
Government unless prepared to replace it by a stronger. 

It has been assumed from incidents like this, and from the 
latest statistical calculations, that the Leaders of the Opposition 
intend no direct attack upon the Ministerial position. Whatever 
may be the event, we do not think that such was the resolve a 
very few days back; we fully expect to find an amendment 
moved on the address, and without some such proceeding in fact 
the House, and above all the great Liberal party of the country, 
will not be enabled to make a direct and legitimate reply to the 
appeal which Ministers made to the country, 
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The war moves no longer with an uncertain step. The bull: 
of the Allied Army, concentrated between Alessandria and 
Vercelli, has in part crossed the Sesia, fought two actions, and 
compelled the Austrians to retire behind the Agogna, 

The concentration of the Allies took place at the close of last 
week. Disregarding the movements of a hostile force which 
menaced them from the valley of the Trebbia, and sent patrols 
to Montebello, King Victor Emmanuel was on Monday ordered 
across the Sesia. ‘The Emperor had fixed his head-quarters at 
Casale, and no doubt was in sight of the field. The Sardinian 
division of Cialdini expelled the army from Casalino, Vinzaglio, 
and Palestro. They passed the night on the ground, the King 
sleeping at Torrione. Early on Tuesday morning Zobel’s corps 
advanced from Robbio and attacked the whole front aiming at 
Palestro. Canrobert’s troops on the left and Niel’s on the right 
were ready to succour their comrades. The French had bridges 
over the Sesia, and as the Austrians outflanked the Piedmontese 
right, and were doing execution with a battery, the Emperor 
sent a regiment of Zouaves against them, and advanced Tron- 
chu’s division in support. The Zouayes carried the position, 
took six of the guns, and swept the enemy from the field. 
Repulsed in front and menaced on both flanks, the Austrians 
retreated, leaving one thousand prisoners and eight guns, two 
being taken by the Piedmontese, in the hands of the Allies. The 
next morning the Austrians made another fruitless attack, and 
Niel entered Novara,- On ‘Thursday, the Austrians skirmished 
in front with the French, to ‘cover a movement of their sick and 
wounded across the Agogna. Seeing the Allies in force on the 
east of the Sesia, the Austrians withdrew their troops from th: 
right bank of the Po. Niel is supposed to be on the Ticino at 
Buffalora. 

What has been the fate of Garibaldi is at present uncertain 
The Austrian reports shut him up in the Valteline. Later tele- 
grams describe him as still holding Como and Cantu, and master 
of both the Lakes Maggiore and Como. ‘The Valteline is in 
revolt, and the towns and districts about Como send volunteers 
to Garibaldi. On the other hand Urban, the Austrian leader, 
is said to have recovered Varese, and Garibaldi is said to have 

retaken it. Out of these conflicting 


beaten him and to have 
accounts we can make nothing. 

The two Emperors are now in presence; the two armies are 
face to face; the French cavalry have come up. These a 
elements out of which something stirring cannot fail soon to 
come, 
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this.prayers were said. No prelate being in the ‘House, the Revenn, 
William Powlett, Baron Bayning, performed:the dlllce . an Peed 
took'the oaths and wrote their names.on the roll ; Lord Derby p) re 
hisname-first. The House sat until five o’elock, by which time cone ant 
Peershad been sworn, among whom were the Duke of Newcastle : 
Duke of Buckingham, the Marquis of Normanby, and Lord Macauls’ “ 
The House of Commons assembled at two o'clock. The Menke 
gathered on both sides of the House in great strength, a presage of os 
interest excited by the anticipated conflicts of the session, Retu er 
from their visit to the Upper House, the Commons proceeded to rier 
ness, the first thing to be accomplished being the election of a § wien 
Colonel Witson Parren, addressing Sir Denis Le Marchant, chic dak 
and pro tempore chairman, said that had any party proposed to wenn ‘ 
y ‘ : -° | candidate for the chair, he should not haye undertaken the duty of “x 
The writer proposes that Germany, in | posing one. Understanding that no such intention existed, and believing 
there would be unanimity, he proposed that the Member for North Noe 
tinghamshire, Mr. Evelyn Denison, should take the chair and again pre- 
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Our Princess Royal has taken her departure, and her husband, 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, has not, as report said he 
would, come over to fetch her back ; “‘ reasons of state,” it seems, 
still prevailing to prevent him from paying that attention to his 
bride or his mother-in-law. 

A remarkable demonstration for war has been made from 
Northern Germany through the Augsburg Gazette, That jour- 
nal is generally considered to be an organ for giving to the 
world important political documents ; it is, as it were, the Z%mes 
of Federal Germany, only being necessarily more reserved than 
our great London paper, any proceeding of the present nature is 
the more worthy of note. 
its whole strength, shall immediately declare war against France, 
and forthwith march upon Paris. The calculations of the pro- | L I ‘ 
ceeding are these. If Germany falter, England and Russia will | cide tatic the _——- oan —_ pn tg og best recom. 
both falter, and the French alliance will have more time to de- | og "We, Denteon hed + ath a all “diffeulty 7 cmaenan ~ Evers. 
velop itself. At the present moment, France has barely | his duties, impartiality, his general bearing toall Members, and Same 
350,000 men left to defend a frontier of a hundred miles long ; | of conducting the private business. Colonel Patten has known him for 
the garrison of Paris is weak; and there are sworn enemies of men a Hy ee throughout his life i . ona oo preserved an unim. 
the Napoleonic dynasty in the French capital. Whereas, “ Ger- | PRIA) © ae ciation af a ag yh ich must always be the 
many “is ready as far as is requisite. greatest recommendation of one who is the representative of the Com. 
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Sir Francis Banine seconded the nomination, and supported with his 
250,000 men from the middle Rhine and as many from the 
Upper Rhine. A blow struck immediately will bring England 
** to the side of Germany as an ally,” and ‘ awe Russia into 
quiet.” And so the penman of the Augsburg Gazette proclaims 
a German invasion of France, ayowedly ‘“ to upset Napoleon.” 
What can be the object of this demonstration ? The most in- 
fluential of the powerful German Governments, Prussia, knows 
well that any precipitate proceeding like the present would sim- 
ply alienate England irretrievably, and not conciliate her. 
Russia is quite as “ready” as Germany; and if the writer 
calculates upon political differences among the French people as 
favouring a German inyasion, he speaks in total ignorance of the 
temper which animates every department of France, every sec- 
tion of French society. We incline to interpret the demonstra- 
tion as proving that the extreme war party in Germany has failed 
in counteracting the more moderate counsels that Prussia has 
lately adopted, and that, consequently, it has made this appeal 
to the German public as a desperate means of overwhelming 
Prussian discretion by a general mob clamour of the Federation. 





The reduction of discount at the Bank of England is not only 
a satisfactory evidence that the state of commerce is easier than 
it has been, but it also proves that the panic was a needless ex- 
aggeration. Perhaps we can trace some of its causes. When we 
are told by an important writer that the rise in Consols does not 
prove that money is absorbed into the Consol market, because 
there must be a seller for every buyer, some obvious facts are over- 
looked. The stock is bought at rising prices, so that of course more 
money is thrown into the market; but, independently of that 
trifling incident, such a course of prices and purchases proves, 
not only that the public is buying stock, but that it has again 
opened its tightly closed purse strings, that money can again be 
safely raised on stock, and that it is gradually flowing into the 
veins of commerce. The natural apprehension created by a state 
of actual war was, we apprehend, greatly aggravated by certain 
reports. We stated in our second edition of April 23, that Rus- 
sia and France had entered into an understanding. Subsequently, 
in correcting other reports, we stated our belief that the agreement 
was embodied in a ‘‘ memorandum,” in order to define the nature 
of the understanding between the two Powers. Last week, re- 
plying to the City deputation, Lord Derby explicitly confirmed 
this statement,—in which we believe we have stood alone,—by 
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telling the deputation that a written memorandum had been ex- | 


changed between France and Russia. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, a journal of the highest circulation and influence asserted 
that Russia and France had signed a treaty,—nay not only one 
but two treaties, ‘‘ offensive and defensive.’ We also doubt 
whether the reports of this kind might not be traced to our own 
original announcement—guess-work adding at random to the re- 
seryed statement which we first put forth. But, undoubtedly, 
these overstatements were the principal cause why the commer- 
cial uneasiness was suddenly stimulated into panic,—a condition 
which has happily passed away. 





Debates and Proceedings in Parliament, 


Tue OpentnG or THE Session. 
The sixth Parliament of Victoria met on Tuesday, the appointed 


day. 

Ta the House of Lords very few Peers were present, when, at two 
o'clock, the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of 
Hardwicke, the Marquis of Exeter, and Earl De La Warr took their 
seats as Lords Commissioners appointed by the Queen to open her Par- 
liament. The Commons were summoned, and headed by Mr. Disraeli 
and other Ministers, promptly appeared at the bar, and heard the Gierk 
tead the Royal Commission authorizing them to open Parliament. After 


| 
| 
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testimony the high character ascribed by Colonel Patten to Mr. Denison, 

‘Tam not here to flatter the right honourable gentleman; I am per- 
fectly willing to admit that when he was first placed in the chair the yo. 
velty of the position, and that diffidence in his own powers which so often 
accompanies real merit, hampered the facility and readiness to which we 
had then been so long accustomed. This, however, soon wore off, and J 
venture to give my opinion, which was partaken by many other Members. 
that during the last session of Parliament the chair was filled in a manner 
(Ck = to the right honourable gentleman and to the House itself.” 

veers. 

Mr. Denison mode a modest acknowledgement of the compliments 
paid to him, and being elected nemine contradicente ; he was installed 
in the chair by Colonel Patten and Sir Francis Baring ; and from the 
chair he thanked the House. 

Mr. Disraext, on the part of the Ministry, now congratulated the 
Speaker, who he believed would ever manifest the purity of an English 
jndge, and the spirit of an English gentleman. a 

Lord Patmerston, as Leader of the Opposition, threw a little more 
cordiality into the tone in which he offered his congratulations, ang 
echoed the remarks made by the Minister. 

The House adjourned to meet on Wednesday at two o'clock, in order 
that the Speaker might go up to the House of Lords and obtain the sang 
tion of the Queen, 

Accordingly, on Wednesday, the Speaker Elect, attended by his pro- 
poser and seconder, by Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone and others, appeared 
at the bar and stating to the Lords Commissioners that the Commons had 
selected him to be their Speaker, submitted himself, with all humility to 
her Majesty’s gracious approbation. The Lord Chancellor told Mr, Deni- 
son that her Majesty readily approved and confirmed the election, and 
the ceremony ended with the usual formalities, 

Several Peers and Members of the House of Commons were sworn 
during the day. 

The House of Lords did not sit on Thursday as it was Ascension Day, 
The House of Commons has sat daily to swear in Members. 


THE WAR IN ITALY. 

The intelligence from the head-quarters of the Allies shows that the 
war has taken a more active and serious turn. They have made an ad- 
vance and have gained another victory. 

The French on the right withdrew their advanced corps on Sunday 
from Voghera, Montebello, and Casteggio. According to one account 
this was rendered necessary by presence of the Austrians at Bobbio on 
the Trebbia, whence they could advance upon the flank and rear of the 
1st Corps. But according to another account the right was drawn back 
in order to connect it more closely with the centre which was about to 
advance. The Emperor also removed his head-quarters to the central 
position of Casale, and Niel on the left extended his lines up the Sesis 
as far as Gattinara. 

On Monday, Victor Emmanuel crossed the Sesia, driving the Austrian 
posts from Palestro, and established himself to the right and left, having 
his head-quarters and sleeping for the night at Torrione on the Sesia, 
On his right the French under Canrobert drew down to the Sesia and 
threw a bridge over the river. Early on Tuesday the Austrians, 25,000 
strong say the allies, attacked Palestro. As no distinct account has come 
to hand we quote the telegrams. ‘ 

“ Vercelli, May 31.—The Austrians, in great force energetically attacked 
the King of Sardinia this morning, and tried to hinder our troops from pass 
ing the river, but the Sardinians, supported by the division Truchu, whieh, 
however, took little part in the engagement, valiantly repulsed the Austri- 
ans. The 3d regiment of Zouaves, which was attached to the Sardinian 
division, performed wonders. Although unsupported and in front of a0 
Austrian battery of eight guns, which was served by the infantry, the Zous 
aves crossed a canal, ascended the heights, which were very steep, ® 
charged the Austrians with the bayonet. More than 400 of the enemy were 
thrown into the canal, and six pieces of cannon were taken by the Zouave 
regiment. The Sardiniansalso took two pieces of cannon, Qur loss was ir 
considerable. é - 

“ Turin, May 31.—The following official bulletin was published today at 
Turin— ; 

“A fresh victory has been gained by our troops at 7 o’clock this morning. 
25,000 Austrians endeavoured to retake the position of Palestro. The King, 
commanding the 4th division in person, and General Cialdini, at the head ¢ 
the 3rd regiment of Zouaves, resisted the attack for a considerable time, 20 


then, after having successfully assumed the offensive, pursued the enemy, 


taking 1000 of them prisoners and capturing eight pieces of cannon, =< 
which were taken by the Zouaves. Four hundred Austrians were “er 2er8 
ne 


in acanal, An Austrian general and several other of the enemy’s od 
were killed. The Emperor has visited the battle-field, and congratulat 
the army on the advantageous results of the day. 5 is 

‘‘ During the combat at Palestro another fight took place, at Confients, “ 
the province of Lomellina, in which the enemy were repulsed by the di 
sion Fanti, after a two hours’ conflict,” 
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“The Piedmontese army, after having repulsed the enemy along his whole 

¢, was on its right wing for a moment outflanked by the Austrians, who 

fro ‘ened the bridge of boats thrown across the Sesia over which General 
three pert was to effect a junction with the King. 

‘The Emperor! then despatched the 3d regiment of Zouaves, who, unsup- 

by any artillery, rushed upon the enemy’s battery planted on the 

a side of a deep canal, bayoneting or hurling into the water the com- 

sted on our side of the canal for the defence of the battery and 

ing two pieces of cannon and 500 prisoners. The Zouaves lost one officer 

gpd twenty privates killed and 2 wounded, among whom were ten 
rs. —Moniteur, — © 

« Ferona, June 1 (vid Vienna.)—The enemy have attacked the vanguard 
of the 7th corps d’armée, but their further advance was stopped by the corps 
Yarmée under the command of General Zobel. 

«There were a great number of wounded.”’ 

The French papers contain long accounts of what is generally called 
ile battle of Palestro, but what more correctly may be termed a series of 
gacounters. The chief facts of these are as follows. In the afternoon of 
the 30th of May, King Victor Emmanuel, at the head of the Sardinian 
gmy and a French auxiliary corps, chiefly composed of Zouaves, the 
variously estimated from 30,000 to 40,000 men, forced his en- 
into the town of Palestro, where the Austrians had entrenched 
Ives a few days before. The latter, to the number (according to 


the Journal des Débats) of about 25,000, gave way at once before the 


jan King, but tried to regain the town the next morning, Tuesday, 

May 31. The King no sooner heard of the approach of the Austrians 
when he sallied out of town, riding at the head of the division Cialdini 
gd the Zouaves, and closely followed by the rest of his army. After a 
battle of about three hours, the enemy was again routed, and retired in 
t haste, leaving 1000 prisoners and eight cannons in the hands of the 
lied troops. But not content with this second defeat, the Austrians, in 
the evening of the 31st, quite unexpectedly returned once more to the 
charge, and had very nearly retaken Palestro, owing to a momentary 
enfusion among the troops of the King, when, at the last moment, the 
dyision of General Fronchu, which had just arrived, decided the fate of 
the day. Seeing the French come to the rescue in increasing numbers, 
the Austrians, for the third time, beat the retreat. Their losses in these 
three successive encounters are believed to be more than 4000 in dead 
god wounded. Of the losses of the Sardo-French army nothing is 


wn. 

whe French papers speak of the passage of the Ticino by the French, 
pat this probably refers to the report of a movement across that river at 
Sesto Calende by the Sardinians. From Turin we learn that General 
Niel entered Novara on the morning of June 1, after driving away the 
Austrian outpost there. Further to the left is Garibaldi. Respecting 
this chief the reports are most contradictory. From Switzerland we 
heard that he had advanced to Cantu, then that he was besieging Laveno, 
next that he had been driven inte Switzerland, and from Vienna that he 
had been cut off in the Valteline, which inflamed by his proclamations had 
risen in revolt. Another report is that Urban, the Austrian opposed to 
him, has retaken Varese, and restored Austrian rule, and latest of all that 
Garibaldi is still at Como. All we know is that he has been fighting 
and marching, losing men, issuing, and taking towns. But where he is 
or what may have befallen him none know. 

The following proclamation was issued by Garibaldi on entering the 
Lombard territory : 

“Lombards,—You are called to a new life, and you will respond to the 

al as your fathers did of yore at Ponsida and Legnano. The’ enemy is 

e same as ever, pitiless, a black assassin, and a robber. Your brethren of 
very province have sworn to conquer or die with you. It is our task to 
avenge the insults, the outrages, and the servitude of twenty generations ; 
itis for us to leave to our children a patrimony freed from the pollution of a 
foreign domination. Victor Emmanuel, chosen by the national will for our 

reme chief, sends me to organize you for this patriotic fight. I deeply 

the sanctity of this mission, and I am proud to command you. To 
ams! Then bondage must cease. He who can seize an arm and does not 
isatraitor! Italy, with her children united, and freed from foreign do- 
nination, will know how to reconquer the rank which Providence has as- 
signed her among nations.” 

At Lunigiana, in Parma. the people have risen and pronounced for the 
King of Sardinia. General Ribotti, with Tuscan troops, military engi- 
neers, and gendarmes, entered Parma amidst the plaudits of the people, 
who declared for the King of Sardinia and Italian independence, The 
Parmesan troops have retired. 

The Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour has been conferred by the 
Emperor on General Forey. The Generals Sonnaz, Blanchard, Cam- 

iels, and Belfond have been appointed Commanders of the Legion of 


The Indipendente, of Turin, attributes the following atrocious procla- 
mation to the Austrian General Zobel, commanding the 7th corps 
@armée. 

“Tfany Piedmontese or French detachments, or any patrols, scouts, or 
agents of the two armies, whether in uniform, or in disguise, shall appear, 
under any pretexts whatsoever, in any part of the territory occupied by the 
Imperial and Royal troops, every commune and every individual inhabitant 
of every commune is required, under a severe penalty, immediately to in- 
form the commandant of the station, and if the particular district should 
not be actually occupied by the Imperial and Royal troops, then the chief 
of the nearest military post. Every commune within which any detach- 
ment, or any single soldier belonging to the Austrian army, may find any 
patrol or agent of the enemy, will suffer without remission the severest 

nalties provided by martial law. In every such case the commune will 

sentenced to pay a ‘war contribution, under no less a penalty than being 
delivered up to pillage; towns compromised will be burnt, and individuals 
will be shot without mercy. The communes are ordered to cause this pro- 
clamation to be read in all churches by the clergy from the pulpit, and to 
made pubic in every other possible manner. 

os ‘The Commandant of the 7th Corps d’Armée. 

Mortara, May 24. Zonet.” 

Some of the Tuscan volunteers have been guilty of mutiny; 150 have 

disarmed, and six or seven shot. 

There are five gunboats at Genoa destined for service on the Lago 

ore. They are to be sent up in pieces, and filled up at Arona, 
¢ French have taken quarters in Genoa for three years, with the option 
two additional terms of three years. 
, The Austrian account of the battle of Montebello is very interesting 
Foamy respects, and it may stand in contrast to the despatch of General 














General Gyulai to the Empe ror. 
** Head-quarters, Garlasco, May 23. 

_ * Your Majesty—I hasten humbly to address to your Majesty a report of 
the first great combat which the troops of your Majesty have sustained in 
the _ nt war. As has already been shown by the incomplete reports 
which serve as elements for this one, all the detachments of the brave army 
engaged in the tight gave brilliant proofs of courage and firmness. 

** As I already announced on the 9th of the present month, by telegraph, 
to your Majesty’s First Adjutant-General, I ordered, on the 20th, a grand 
reconnaissance on the right bank of the Po, because the information I re- 
ceived from the outposts established along the Sesia and the Po led to the 
belief that the enemy, in strong force, projected a movement against Pia- 
cenza by Voghera. With this object, three brigades of the 5th corps d’armée 
were advanced on the night of the 19th from Pavia towards the téte-du- 
pont of Vacearizza, where Boer’s brigade, belonging to the 3d Corps, was 
already stationed, For this expedition I gave the command of the 5th Corps 
to Lieutenant-Field-Marshal Urban, who had previously examined the 
ground between Stradella, Vacearizza, and Voghera, and who was stationed 
with a brigade of the 9th Corps (Major-General Braum) and one of his own 
reserve divisions (Major-General Schatlgotsche) between the tét -du-pont of 
Vacearizza and Broni. 

‘**The expedition, commanded by Lieutenant-Field-Marshal Count Sta- 
dion consisted, then, of Paumgarten’s division (brigades Gaal, Bils, and 
Prince of Hesse) of the 5th Corps; Braum of the 9th; and two battalions of 
Boer’s brigade of the 8th Corps, as also the troops of the garrison of Piacenza 
(Hesse Regiment,) instead of the detachment of Schaffgotsche’s brigade, left 
behind. ; 

* Lieutenant-Field-Marshal Stadion commenced his movement in advance 
on the morning of the 20th, starting from the téte-du-pont. Lieutenant- 
Field-Marshal Urban had advanced on the high road towards Casteggio, the 
3d battalion of Chasseurs skirting the mountain. Lieutenant-Field-Marshal 
Paumgarten followed in the plain, with Bils’s brigade marching on Casa- 
tisma, and with Gaal’s brigade on Robecco. His reserve, two and a half 
battalions strong, and the artillery train, advanced towards Barbianello. 
The Prince of Hesse’s brigade formed the right wing, and marched on Bran- 
duzzoz, passing through Verrua. Lieutenant-Field-Marshal Stadion’s orders 
were, that after this movement, which ought to be completed at eleven 
o'clock, the attack should take place at noon; Lieutenant-Field- 
Marshal Urban was to carry Casteggio and Montebello so as to have 
a basis to threaten Voghera, and thus force the enemy to display his 
strength. Major-General Gaal was to follow Lieutenant-Field-Marshal 
Urban asa reserve, As soon as the enemy had hastily evacuated Monte- 
bello, Lieutenant-Field-Marshal Urban pushed on to Genestrello, where he 
found the enemy in superior force, and encountered a sanguinary defence, 
which, however, the brave jagers of the 8th and 4th battalions of the regi- 
ments Hesse and Dom Miguel bravely overcame, and, despite considerable 
loss, took possession of the heights and Place of Genestrello. 

** The enemy, however, soon displayed a superior force, which was con- 
tinually increased by arrivals by the railway, so that Lieutenant-Field- 
Marshal Urban’s and Gaal’s brigade, which had come up to his assistance, 
were compelled, after great loss but heroic fighting, to fall back on Monte- 
bello. Meantime, Lieutenant-Field-Marshal Stadion had brought up 
Bils’s brigade and Hesse’s brigade «loser to the right wing of the line of 
battle. The enemy now displayed an overwhelming foree against Major- 
General Gaal and General Braum, with one battalion of Hesse and one bat- 
talion of Rossbach. After an obstinate fight, Montebello was evacuated, 
The enemy, who had suffered considerably, was kept in check by the good 
appearance of our troops and by the position taken by Brigadier Bils’s re- 
serve, and made no pursuit. The corps, scarcely molested in Casteggio, 
reached the téte du pont at nightfall, and on the 21st halted on the other 
bank of the Po, 

** According to the reports, which are not yet complete, the following 
troops were engaged at Genestrello under Lieutenant Field-Marshal Urban. 
The Third battalion of jagers, the Third battalion of Dom Miguel, two 
battalions of Rossbach, one Grenadier battalion, Hesse, two 6-pounders, 
four 12-pounders of the Eighth Regiment, and a division of Haller’s 
Hussars. It was here the fight was most sanguinary, and the greatest loss 
incurred, the enemy being three times our strength. At Montebello the 
troops engaged were—Two and a half companies of Rossbach, one battalion 
Grenadiers; Second battalion of Hesse’s Infantry, two battalions Archduke 
Charles's Infantry ; one battalion Granger; one squadron Haller’s Hussars ; 
four 6-pounders, and two 12-pounders. The troops engaged at Genestrello, 
when they retreated, came upon a superior force of the enemy, and had to 
sustain a second encounter. 

** The Prince of Hesse, who commanded the Regiment Culoz (Transyl- 
vanians,) a battalion of Zobel (rec ruits of Arad, in Hung iry,) and three 
squadrons of Sicily Lancers, engaged the enemy at Caleababbio, (a little to 
the West of Casatisma,) and Casove de Lansi, Several times during the 
action our infantry attacked the enemy's cavalry with the bayonet, and 
threw them into disorder. It also repeatedly happened that the troops, 
when advancing to the attack, ré meeed their fire until they were within 
The Hussars and Lancers made the most dex- 
As our artillery advanced quite close 
Very few of our men were wounded 








thirty paces of the enemy. 
terous use of their different weapons. 
to the enemy, its effect was terrible. . 
by the cannon of the enemy, who fired over their heads, The enemy’s in- 
fantry fired well. The report relative to his cavalry is less favourable. It 
was not equal to our Hussars and Lancers, and avoided every serious attack. 

** As the thunder of the cannon had brought Lieutenant-General Crenne- 
ville from Broni, where he was with a part of the Brigade Fellmayer, to- 
wards Casteggio, Lieutenant-General Stadion posted him at Santa Giulietta, 
in order that he might, if necessary, support the Brigade Bils, which had 
to cover the retreat. As there was no pursuit, General Crenneville returned 
in the evening to Stradella. During the advance and retreat General Prince 
von Hesse effectually protected the right flank of the corps. 

** It appears that we were opposed to the whole corps d’armée of Bara- 
guay d’Hilliers and a Piedmontese brigade. According to the reports re- 
ceived the French had twelve regiments of the line, some battalions of 
Chasseurs, and one regiment of cavalry in action, and the Sardinians one 
brigade and the cavalry regiment ‘ Novara.’ The reserves which were very 
powerful, were continually reinforced. _Field-Marshal-Lieutenant Stadion 
estimates the force of the enemy at 40,000 men at least. The sacrifice of 
life was great, but the information acquired by the reconnaissance is ex- 
tremely satisfactory. I am still in expectation of the detailed reports. 
Count Stadion speaks highly of the bravery of all the troops engaged. 
When the detailed reports are sent in I will make known to your Majesty 
the names of the persons who particularly distinguished themselves 

‘¢ Unfortunately the sacrifice of life during this glorious battle was very 

reat. Six hundred wounded men, twenty of whom were officers, have 
been brought to Pavia. Major Buttner, of the general staff, who was on a 
special mission at Vaccarizza, and took part in the expedition, and Major 
Cantes, of the 3d jager battalion, were killed. Lieutenant-Colonel Spiel- 
berger, and Major Piers (this officer, who had his arm shot off, was probably 
taken prisoner by the French), of the ‘ Archduke Charles,’ are probably 
dead, as they fell wounded on the field of battle. iit 

‘‘T am proud to be able to say that the troops haye, by their spirit and 
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courage, proved that they are worthy of your Majesty’s favour, and any ex- 
pressic m of satisfaction on the part of their illustrious Emperor and Com- 


minder will be an incentive to glorious deeds. 


A list of casut ilties is appended to this report, and shows the following 
total numbers—294 men and 20 horses killed, 718 men and 10 horses 
wounded, and 283 men missing. An oflicial telegram of the 26th instant 


from Pavia, states that 650 wounded private soldiers and 27 officers are 
in the hospitals there. ‘Twenty-four of the officers and 367 of their men 
are dangt rously wounded. 

M. Amédée Achard, the most genial as well as best informed of all the 
French gentlemen despatched by the Paris press to the seat of war, con- 
tinues to write to the Journal des Debats, and from his letters we extract 
the following. 

“The French and Austrian sharpshooters are stationed on both banks of 
the Po. ‘They watch each other from morn to night, and shoot each other 
in what may be called a friendly way across the river. With what a pa- 


tic nee does not th : little ritleman sit behind a wall or a bush, to look out for 


a shako, ali er, or any other aim; and no sooner is the enemy espied 
when away it flashes and a bal L is heard whistling through the air, Our 
tirailleurs call this exercise the game of the cochonnet.* ‘The balls,’ they 
say, ‘are in our ritles, and are called bullets; and as for the wickets, why 





we ourselves have to stand for them.’ And when spe iking of the Tyr lese 
sharpshooters, they make a wry face, exclaiming, * The fellows, no doubt, 
aim well; but then, y: UL See, they can’t do with vut a pitchfork.’ The so- 
called instrument is indeed in the possession of the Austrian mountaine: 
It isa < split at the top, into whi h they lay the barrel of their ritl 
They aim slowly and with. great deliber ition, and fire at a human being as 
coolly as if it were a chamois. 

And giving his own experiences on another much discussed subject, 
the wri adds— 

** They have been talking a good deal about Austrian crue Ities, and 1 w 


therefore : prepared, when visiting the scenes where the Kaiser’s troops h: vd 
been lately staying, to shudder conscientiously. However, entering - Vo- 
ghera, I was, unhappily, or rather happily, compelled to stitle my emotions 
The town of Voghera, indeed, as well as all the country around, k 
wonderfully well. 1 entered several inns and a number of houses, at 
found not o ” the women smiling but the looking-g lasses in their unbroken 
frames, tie clocks on the polished mant elpiece, the curtains around he 
smooth | ls, and, in fact, everything in its seenung place. Even the shoe 
makers had still real boots and shoes in their shop-windows, and the drapers 


ked 





bona tid ott m jackets on their counte I was astonished, and began to 
interr , Wherever = was possible, th inhabitants of Casei, of Poute- 
curone, of Tortona, of Voghera, but nowhere could I hear of the least at- 
tempt of violence ¢ when d by the Austrians. It was vexatious, indeed, 
for my journey seemed to lose through these facts all its picturesque side; 


but what uld Ido?’ 

Other Paris journals say ag -_ e, and it is now generally agreed on 
in the French press that the first reports about the savage warfare of 
Austria were, to say the a an exaggeration. About the dress of the 

















fair daughters of Italy, M. Amédee Achard says some very amt 
things 

* | cannot leave Alessandria without saying a few words on the s t 
of crinoline. Alessandria is a strong fortr , and must, I confess, al- 
lowed certain privileges ; but yet it appears to me that in respect to steel 
petticoats it abuses its right. Never before in y life did I see dresses of 
such gigantic dimensions as are to be found here. re itizen’s wives and count- 
esses, char MEN, ¢ oks, illery-maids, in fact every soul among Eve's 
daugh , Wear skirts so ample, so expansive, that one is under continual 
fear of a sudden gust of wind carrying off the whole lot, mothers, sisters, 
daughters, cousins, and all y own eyes have seen little girls, who cer- 
tainly were wi ley six, wrapped in  b Uloons with which Mr. Green would 
undertake to rise to the top of Chimborazo, Est-on pee en Italie! 

a And while I am in train to t: = 0 if other things than battles and cam- 
paigns, allow me to tell a little aneedote which fell within my own observa- 
tion, and which is not without its originality. 

* The other day some Austrian me mers, captured, I don’t know where, 
traversed Tortona. Among the spectators assembled in the street, was a 
chasscur of the infantry, examining the poor subjects of the Kaiser most 


attentively, ‘ Well, whi at do you think of them?’ asked an approaching 





officer. ‘Ah, captain,’ replie d the chasseur, ‘I am thinking how well the y 
are aeote d. Ah, sapristi, the famous boots they have got on their legs!’ 
“Observe the depth of philosophy of our little chasseur. It is not the 
man nme 1 he regards, but his boots. ‘To him, who has been tr weer 
dreds of | ages, across the Alps, through rain, and snow, and mud, it is the 
boot which makes the soldier, —and who knows, but he is right. Wjth good 
shoes an army can march anywhere ; without or with bad ones now rere. It 


is with the feet as often as with the bayonct that a battle is won.’ 

“General Garibaldi,’ writes the corre sponde nt of the Inddpendance 
Belge, ** is accompanied in his perilous expedition by Count Emile Visconti- 
Venosta, one of the youngest and at the same time most intelligent members 
of the Lombardie emigration. Count Visconti, who provisionally bears the 
title of , ivil Commissary of the King of Sardinia, is searcely thirty, and of 
one of the noblest families of Milan. Being compromised, in the month of 
February last, in the political demonstration which took place on the day of 
the funeral of poor Dandolo, the Austrian police was on the point of arrest- 
ing him, but he luckily escaped in time, and since then has lived in Sardi- 
nia. From the moment the war broke out, the Count did not leave off soli- 
citing the Sardinian Government to put him at a post of danger and of re- 
sponsibility, and he was happy beyond measure when learning his destina- 
tion aside of Garibaldi. There is no doubt that this young nobleman is 
destined to play an important part in the now beginning national movement 
in Lombardy.” 

So great is the number of volunteers still arriving from all parts of 
Italy that several new corps are on the point of being formed at Turin. 
General Ribotti, among others, has been authorized to organize a couple 
of regiments in imitation of Garibaldi’s troops, to be called the “ chas- 
seurs de la Macra.” 


**Tt has been beautifully said by Chateaubriand, ‘ The earth drinks in si- 





lence the blood of battle fields, but peace ful blood spouts groaning towards 
Heaven. God receives and avenges it.’ If so, a fearful reckoning is yet in 
store for the House of Hapsburg. General Pietro Coletta tells us that, dur- 
ing thirty years, $100,000 Neapo agent my » perished by every kind of death 
-< hog » of po litical freedon 1, and for the love of Italy ;? and in Aus- 
trian Italy, where a kindred spirit a animates the Government, matters have 


boom het little better. Between the 6th of August, 1848, ane of the 


triumphant return of the Austrians to Milan, and the 22d Aug of the 
foll r year, the official records show a total of 981 capital sentences, re- 
gularly pro nounced jor ypc ed against Lombardo- Venetians. In the au- 
tumn of 1848 the steward of Geunsiiler Rampini and his eldest son were 
shot at Milan, while the younger son, being under age, and not being con- 
victed of any crime, was be: iten to di ath “with sticks. In October of the 

* A Freneh game not very unlike cricket, but nearer to what our juveniles call 
the game of the ** Cat and the Ring.” 5 











same year three Milanese were shot for having responded to the pr 
tions of three Hungarian soldiers disguised as police. The Abbe Pu” 
was shot at Brescia “about the same time, and another priest at Menten cine 
merely for having expressed liberal opinions. To have a weapon pe. 
kind in the house or on the person was certain death. At Brescia a but ho. 
was sent for outside the town to kill an ox, and went, be: aring alon =~ 
him the implements of his tr: ide, mace, knife, &e. On his return = 
arrested by the patrol, and, in spite of his prote stations that he was a but. 
cher, and that there was no order against butchers carrying their im nls. 
ments along with them, was forthwith tried, condemned, and shot. Ai 
Lodi, 28th February, 1849, a native of the pl: vce was beaten to death - 
having allowed some ins sulting e xpressions to escape him when ‘maltreated 
by an Austrian officer. But the most disgraceful and flagrant inst; ance of 
tryanny remains to be recorded. On the 18th August, 1819, the ‘anniver 
sary of the birth of the late E mperor, which was ke pt ‘with | great pom be 
the Austrians in Milan, a courtesan named Olivari had attached to the bal! 
cony of her house an Austrian fl This house was in one of the most fre. 
que nted streets of Milan, opposite e the Café del Mazz a, and the crowd hiss od 
in passing it ; upon which several pa itrols and a number of off icers, who had 
ipparently been lurking in the neighbourhood, instantly rushed to thes t, 
seized indiscriminately on the pi assers by, and carried them otf to the cattle 
where a military tribunal was quickly ‘assembled, which first released the 
foreigners and public none tionaries, and then proceeded to try the rest of the 
crowd of prisoners, all, be it observed, Italians. They wert Speedily = 
demned, seventeen to the bastinade, from twenty-five to fift ty stro kes each, 
and three to various periods of imprisonments in irons. Among the former 








class were an advocate, a painter, two landed proprictors, and two sty. 
dents, and Ernesta Galli, of Cremona, and Maria Conti, of Fl ren , both 
opera singers, the first twenty and the second eighteen years old "The 


were s¢ atenced, the former to forty strokes of the stick, and the ‘latter © 
thirty. All the sentences were immediately executed in public, in the open 
air, in the court of the castle, the Austrian officers looking on and laughing 
the while. The punishments were carried out to the letter; all the suf. 
ferers were severely injured, and the two poor girls esp. cially were a long 
time before they recovered from the effects of Austrian bri utality. The mili. 
tary comm: indant of Milan subseque tly sent in an account of 191 franes to 
the munis ipality ‘ for the expense of ic e’ (apj lied to the mangled flesh of 
the victims in order to prevent gan grene) * ond of rods used and broken in 
the punishment of the seditious of the 18th of August.’ Finally, the mar. 
shal ordered the town of Milan to indemnify courtesan Olivara by a gift of 
The melan holy necrology of this gloomy cha ter of judicial 





30,000 livres. 
murders and abuse of power is closed eS our author with the case of the 





Count Montanari, and five of his relations, accused, as usual, of cons piring 
Ww ith Mazzini, and summarily condemned to be shot. Moved ap parently by 
the frantic entreaties of the wives of these unfortunates, Marshal Radetzky 
promised ‘ that not a drop of blood should be shed.’ He kept his word by 

| ha gud the whole of them. 
“The Austrians have sedulously endeavoured, especially since 1848, to 


» rich an i oor among the Lombards at enmity, and thusy prevent that 
which m ot render them dangerous. When, in Res ur h, 1849, the 
ich minister at Turin went to the camp of the victorious Radetzky to 
solicit a change of system towards Lombardy, and the pre lamation of a 
general amnesty, General Hess, the chief of the staff, thus answered him 
—‘Never! It would not be conformable to Austrian politics to pa rdon rebel 
subjects; their punishment ought to be not death but misery. The people 
love us; the nobles, the rich proprietors, detest us; they must then be 
annihilated.’ 
“With regard to the paramount influence of Austria in the affairs of th 

whole Italian peninsula, there can be but little doubt, and as litth of her 

























disposition to interfere with armed hand on the slightest and most trivial 
pretexts. At the smallest semblance of political liberation, mai at once steps 
in, superseding in the most nonchalant and insolent way the sovereigns of 








the country ; hangs, shoots, flogs, and exiles, at her pk , occupies 
places of strength, and levies forced contributions, until she has reduced 
everything to the state of pa ussive and unreasoning obedience most approved 
of by her ‘ paternal government.’ Her conduct in Tuscany on the restora- 
tion of the Grand Duke; the sack of Leghorn, in the summer of 1849, by 
the troops of Gene ral Aspre; the judicial tortures and murders at Ferrara 
and Bologna, in 1853-4, by the Austrian military tribunals, and many other 
eases which might e: aaily be cited, furnish most convincing proofs both of 
the extent of her power, and of its withering influence upon political free- 
dom and intellectual progress.’’—Eelectic Review. 
THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

Reports of progress continue to fill columns of the morning press day 
after day. In addition to those places mentioned last week we have now 
to record the names of Colchester, Doncaster, Greenwich, Kensington, 
the Isle of Sheppey, Leeds, Halifax, Lymington, Preston, Rotherham, 
Sheffield, St. George's, Hanover Square, ‘Isleworth, Ipswich, Pontypool, 
Swansea, King’s Lynn, Newark, Reading, and Woodbridge. Several 
county mectings have been held. 

There is abroad a general fecling that the Government ought to find 
uniform, arms, and ammunition. At some mectings the fu rnishing of 
these things is made a condition precedent; in others the difficulty is 
evaded by “the establishment of a Rifle club, to be supported by sul 
scription and not necessarily therefore under direct government co ntrol. 
In all places the great bulk of the people are of opinion that we ought 
a nation to be accustomed to the use of arms. But it is more evi 



















nt 


than ever that no efficient force will be raised unless the Government 
modify the terms of enrolment, and pass an act for the special case of 


Volunteer Corps. 





Che Court. 


Court on Tuesday at Buckingham Palace. Viscount 
G.C.B., had an audience of the Queen on 41s 
return from Cons tantinople. The Earl of Elgin, K.T., had an audience 
of her Majesty upon his return from China. The Earl of Meher bad 
an audience of the Queen. On W ednesday her Majesty gave a concer. 
It was attended by a large and distinguished company. 

Her Majesty has vis sited the Duchess of Kent every day. Accom} 
nied by the Prince Consort and the Princess Frederick William r 
Prussia, she has been to Windsor Castle, the Covent Garden Opera, ane 
the Princess’s Theatre. 

On Thursday the Princess Frederick William quitted Buckingham 
Palace for Gravesend, there to embark on board the Victoria and Albert 
for Germany. The Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Princess — 
accompanic “l her to Gravesend, went on board, remained som« time, an 
then returned to Buckingham Palace. The town of Gravesend was V¢ ty 
gay and very loyal on the occasion, 


Tue Qveen held a 
Stratford de Redcliffe, 
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Che Metropolis. 


The Worcestershire Society kept its anniversary on Saturday at the | 





Mion in Aldersgate, Mr. J. C. Dent in the chair, The public interest 
is the roceedings arises from the presence of Sir John Pakington and 
[iyttelton who shone in the after dinner business of speech- 

Sir John replied for his department, the Navy. He had en- 
youred to restore and maintain the supremacy of England on the sca ; 
ing with Mr. Dent that we ought to be able to go in and thrash 
umber of our opponents whoever they might be. (‘* Hear!” and 


dea 


sy a 
laughter. ; i ; 
gould for a moment tolerate the idea that any single Power or combi- 
gation of Powers would be able to dispute the supremacy of England on 
the sea. Sit John’s convivial hearers cheered the old true blue senti- 
pent, and its cnunciation naturally led him to the topic of war. 

With regard to the present aspect of affairs, it might and probably would 
jerery difficult, if the war which had unhappily broken out in Europe 
should be long protracted, for England to preserve her neutrality. He 
quld, however, assure them that the policy of her Majesty's 
semment was really and truly neutrality. (“ 2lear !”” and cheers.) Nor 

. ihe know of the slightest reason at the present moment why that neu- 
trality should n t be preserved. (Cheers.) He was sure that it is the in- 
terest of England to remain at peace, and he most earnestly hoped that her 
Majesty's Government would be able so to conduct the business of the na- 
tion as to allow England to continue in that peaceful condition in which all 
tre lovers of their country desired it to remain. They had nothing what- 
ever to do with the quarrels of the Continental Powers. It is a most un- 
happy quarrel, and has led to a state of circumstances which was already 
post disastrous to contemplate. It is shocking to reflect upon the condi- 
tion of affairs in the North of Italy, where at that very moment hundreds of 
thousands of armed men are gathered together for the purpose of imbruing 
their hands in blood, for the destruction of human life, and spreading de- 
lation, wretchedness, and barrenness over some of the most fertile plains 
jn the whole world. It would puzzle any man’s brain at this moment to 
gy why all this misery was occasioned. It is, however, the duty of her 
Majesty's Government to take every possible precaution which human wis- 
dom could devise in order to prevent England from becoming entangled 
jn this most unhappy, and he would add, this most unnecessary war. 
(Cheers.) 

Lord Lyttelton, Lord-Lieutenant, explained why he had not yet 
moved the county to raise volunteer corps. He is waiting to see what 
gill be done in Parliament. Besides, he does not think the emergency 
suficient—‘‘ there is no enemy in sight’’—to evoke that response from 
the country which alone could raise a formidable corps. Lord Elmley 
threw doubts on the volunteer movement. Ile does not think the 
* Radicals” will knock under to discipline. 














The Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy of the I’revinee of Can- 
terbury met at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Wednesday, where the religious 
ceremonies preceding the opening of that body were performed. After 
this the members of the Lower House withdrew into one of the chapels, 
and again elected Dr. Elliott, Dean of Bristol, as their pr ylocutor. The 


Convocation is adjourned until the 22d June. 


The Cambridge Asylum at Kingston-on-Thames provides a comfort- 
able refuge for widows of private soldiers and non-commissioned officers 
It has existed eight years. There are now forty-one widows within its 
walls, (On Saturday, Lord Powis presided over the dinner in aid of the 
funds. Many officers were present, and 4007. was subscribed. 








No Lord of the Admiralty would be doing his duty who | 


The annual meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society was 


beld on Saturday, Mr. Samuel Gurney in the chair. Mr. Chamerovzow, in 


moving the report, explained that the Socicty is not opposed.to all immigra- | 


tion of labour into our tropical colonics, but it desires the labour should be 
free and voluntary, and therefore seeks to obstruct the coolie trad Mr. 
Charles Buxton combated the extreme views of Mr. Chameroyzow. TH 
showed that great good had been effected by immigration, and that ther 
has been a great diminution in the mortality on the voyag But he 
objected to throwing so large a part of the expense upon the community. 
The meeting, however, agreed that labourers are not wanting in Ja- 
maica, and that the immigration system is bad. 





The foundation stone of the Cancer Hospital was laid by Miss Burdett | 


Coutts on Monday. ‘The Bishop of London and the Reverend Mr. Owen 
took part in the proceedings. The characteristic of the cerem ny was 
the presence of several representatives of diverse faiths. 

A meeting was held in St. Martin’s Hall on Monday, to promote the 
establishment of drinking fountains. Mr. Samucl Gurney presided ; and 
Lord Carlisle, Mr. Hanbury, M.P., and Mr, Slaney, M.P., mad 
speeches. It is calculated that the metropolis will require 400 public 


fountains, and that they will cost 20,000/., of which only 3000/. have | 


been collected in mon y or money’s worth. No less th in 2000/. have 
been contributed by private individuals, in addition to seyen fountains 


contributed by so many persons, amongst whom might be mentioned the 
names of Lord Carlisle and Lord John Russell. In one of the poorest 





parishes in London the working classes have subscribed 407. 


The case of Mary Ann M‘Donnell is now osed of. Mr. 
Roberts, failing to enter into the required ree: es, was taken int 
custody on Friday night, and on Monday, Lord Campbell and his colleagues 
of the Queen’s Bench, again prepared to devote their attention to Mary Ann 
M‘Donnell and her rival protectors. The difficulties of the case, had, how- 
ever, melted away since their former sitting. berts had yielded to 











le persuasive force of the law, and restored the « » her father. 
tain Mr. Bonner, was, indeed, the immediat: of restorati 


’ 


the incarceration of Mr. Roberts, and the return of the child to} 





Were coincident, it would seem probable that the one was instrumer 
Procuring the other. This case having thus decided itself there w no- 
ill the « 


thing for the Court to do but to rule that, ‘on paying all 
the writ of habeus corpus the defendant might be dischar 
accordingly did. Mr. Justice Crompton reasonably remarked, that 
Rot be supposed, of course, that a person in contempt was to be ex 
Mm merely doing what he ought to have done before. his troub 
case is now, therefore, fairly got rid of. 

A quarrel about some houses at Norwood, decided before the Court of 
xcheque ron Saturday, involved the weig thor { ] 
allowed to the imagination of an auctioneer in des 
Settled that calling houses ‘* semi-detached”? when 
eep recess ’’ was fraudulent and invalidated the sale, 


clause was inserted ‘that the foregoing description sl 





ribing property. It. 
ited by ™ 
h the usual 


iall be held to be, & 
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Also, that it is fraudulent to say a house is substantially built when it i 






















































| substantially built ; a valuable decision. 

The ** Great Shrewsbury case,” as it is called, a suit to recover px sion 
of the estates, has, with immense exertions and much creaking of ma- 
chinery, got itself into working order again, and is now occupy ly 
attention of the Lord Chief Justice and his e utors of the Common Pleas, 
and absorbing the energies of countless lawyer The Attorney-G l o 
behalf of the plaintiff, the Earl of st is showin 
things should or should not take place in ig speecl 
cusses the pedigree of people who lived three hundred y 
other things very interesting to lawyers. Such a glorious op} ty f 
making speeches is not of course to be thrown away, and the ar nents on 
one side and the other are of such a length, that although tl ! n 
at the beg ing of this week, ther ms small chance of It i ibe- 
fore the end of next. 

The affairs of the Royal British Bank have been brought befor Bank- 
ruptey Court again this week by the solicitor for the assign On Tues- 
day Mr. Linklater announced that the assignees f ther i 
position to pay up another shilling in the pound, Mr. Linklat < it 
on behalf of his clients for the way in which they hac ed tl V 
since the bankruptey. With the aid of a further sixpence which the as- 

ignees confidently look for, sor time in December they h t 
total dividend to the respectable sum of fifteen shillin l 
the court to appoint a day when the additional shilling may l, 
Mr. Linklater took occasion to blame the conduct of certain of tl - 
holders who have refused to come forward with their mon l t 
been for this, he said, the t lend would have beer 
would take that opportunit uneing that tl ‘ i 

1 , from time to the shareholders legally | I 
who have not done so, 

A quarrel between a merchant shipowner val pett 
Mr. Self on Wednesday. The | in virt f wl 
i merchant ship at a mom not in point of { 
choses t rthe Navy, |! ven to}! y i 
question Ir. 1 mith, of the tirm{of Teighe and Smith, shy 3 
charged with ; ting W. Cutler, quartermaster of the ¢ l A 
scaman had * left”? Mr, Smith's ship and entered on ! the ¢ 

| Cutler was sent by his captain to fetch the seaman’s cl 
Stating his errand to the merchant captain, he was ‘*! 
ship ** neck a ( by Mr. Sn ith, who h ippened to | \ 
time The facts were not disputed, and the Magistrate in{icted t nis 
nal fine of 40 

On Thursday, at Westminster, Mr. Simpson, the pr fCr 1 
Garden secuted a Mr. G. A. Lake, deseribed asa g ! 
ous con the night before in his grounds. Lake st the tables, 
made di lerly speeches and then violently assaulted Mr, & } 
had him turned out. Mr. Paynter adjourned the case f 
Mr. Lake an opportunity of voluntarily making Mr, Si ! nds for 
the damage he had done. The Magistrate was afraid that Cre 

1 public place, Mr. Simpson could not exclude persons : t dis- 
rderly, if they were willing to pay illing, but might sum: them 
afterwards, when they would be indicted at the Q > 
a “lesson they would not forget.” 

The betting at Bride Lane on the Derby Day is an I 
nuisance in the city. Mr. Westall, a Common Cow r 

Vednesday to Alderman Cubitt, at Guildhall, and repr h 
much indignation U the morals « ] ly 
betting-books which are carried about in the said Bri ' 
ittempt at concealment. Alderman Cubitt entirely I 
ce ided t » ut on to Br La nd ascertain for hi 
the evil, expressing his determination to consult \ 
trates, and adopt some means of putting a stop to it, 

The Cor r’s Jury, who have been inquiring into the ] 
ing case, have concluded their investigation by returni: ‘ Wil- 
ful murder against Dr. Thomas Smethurst.’” N 
brought out in the evidence, and the jury simply fol 
of the Richmond Magistrates, who anticipated the resul 
convicting the prisoner the week bet ] 

Wrovinrial, 

New lines of steamers are to start from Milford Haver ( 
and Galway, another to Lisbon, a rd tot ] li 
pany is at the head of this enterpris« On Saturday ! 
sons interested in the matter dine: gether on | t i th 
harbour. Among them was Mr. ye 
ledge the Hoi f Commons, 1 I - 
racteristic of the orator Alter ] 
soon have to decide whether they w - 
ment, 

* And wl is | i it It 
during my long pol i now ! osix 
years, ever combini \ y " id 
regard for the publie int I : 

nt, il i eX vel 

I know ‘ t ng ott { \ is a 
supporter of the present Government, i dot h 
may be said in their support. But here I am perfectly neu I ed 
myself, what am I todo? You have led me into this—I did not speak 
tonight ; but you have led me into these matter We have t r 

the 7th of J vhether we s} ve | ] rst I 
I Minister Phat the « ll ( vi'l 
have to d I { 1 e M ( \ \ 
Tydvil, who w be f in the O} t \ s 
come te And I, in w p 1} I il 
people of | in t! mp I erely believe t Lord 
Palmer ie 0 t} 
it. Iti i var in | 
is uppermos t f I 

t l nt M s 

e or I that t l I hief 1 
cha t \ nd, what is ! l 

‘ ( Ik 
w that ¢ bridge U g 
have met. I k t ! e | ‘ 
nf tten I} nly ration 
+} ves, ndepender as 
nd, and for] nid’s sak I say for ¢ L 
u Lk \ l wl I y 
\ ly w he part the 
\ I \ verythi ha n 
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devise, or that lying can supply, will be adopted by that party. 


and Lord Palmerston. 


bridge House. I have found that Lord Palmerston is fa 


will him. 


ston, and upon that ground oppose IL have opposed 
him, and, God willing, we shall be successful. (Cheers.) . 


My object is to vindicate what I believe will be the course of the House of 
I cannot believe that that House will so far forget its duty and 
forfeit its power over the people of England as to return into the coun- 
cils for the Government of this country one so utterly inefficient as Lord Pal- 
I was told by very high authority, before I left London, that Lord 
Johu Russell and Lord Palmerston had made up their differences, that Lord 
Palmerston was to be Prime Minister, and that Lord John Russell was to 
In the present condition of things I think that would be 
as First Minister of 


Commons. 
merston. 


serve under him. 
a great mischief. Lord Palmerston’s 
the Crown would be throughout the 

War I object to, and I believe that England cannot gain by going 
to war with any Power on the continent. Our great interest is 
peace. Let others tear themselves to pieces; let France and Aus- 
tria fight as long as they please ; but England should look on quietly 
if they wish to destroy themselves, and 
which may be thoroughly victorious, 

queror, what would be the result? Why, t 
been ever since the world began—at the fect of some other Power. Loo 
back either into ancient or modern Italy, and there is not to be found the 
sign of any self-government in any part of that country. Arts, no doubt, 


appearance 
whole continent a torch of war. 


iat Italy would be what she has 
} 


K 


flourished in the middle ages, Italy was great, and the wonderful intellect of 
’ . 


her people made her great, but the ditferences among the people were always 

great, and prevented united action and government. Take the other side of 

the picture. Suppose France victorious, what would you have? You would 
} ) 





have Frenchmen governing Etruria, Romagna, Naples, and Savoy. .... 
I know that Kossuth with his wonderful eloquence, and others of his friends, 
will say that lam wrong, but time will show that I am right. Time has 
shown that over and over again in my past life. When I began life men 
said I was mad; they join me now.” (Cheev's.) 

The non-electors of Birmingham entertained the borough members, Mr. 
Bright and Mr, Scholefield, at a dinner in the Town Hall, on Tuesday. 
The viands were cold; there was a table for the teetotallers; and the re- 
past was in all respects in accordance with its objects. Mr, J. A, Lang- 
ford took the chair. All the loyal toasts drunk, then came the toast of 
the evening, embodying the thanks of the non-electors to their advocates 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Scholefield. Mr. Bright spoke for an hour, and ex- 
pressed his peculiar views on the subject of the franchise, the 
ness of war; the benefit that would have accrued to the country had the 
non-clectors been enfranchised in 1789—we should not have had 
a great war ‘‘condemned now by every man living” ; he plumed him- 
self on the adoption of his views of neutrality, views he was almost 
stoned in the streets for advocating in 1854; and was severe on 
the folly of asking for more ships and soldiers, of having useless 
yeomanry and militia, and of inviting peaceable civilians to become mar- 
tial herocs. He pointed out that the non-electors were not invited to 
volunteer; and hoped that they would meet again in better times when 
the clouds of war had passed away. 

Mr. Scholefield also spoke. He advocated the immediate exclusion of 
the Government from power as the first duty of the Liberal party. 

*T read one day some remarks made by Mr. Roebuck on the subjeet I am 
now referring to. He says ‘ Well, Lord Derby may be a very indifferent 
Minister, but keep Lord Derby or anybody else you like, and don’t take 
Lord Palmerston.’ Now, I am no follower of Lord Palmerston,—I am no 
follower, that I know of, of any political leader, my allegiance is to the 
great Liberal party of this country, and I know of no other allegiance. 
But, I say that if the great Liberal party has confidence in Lord John Rus- 
sell or Lord Palmerston, or both united, and can obtain security from them 
that their Government shall not be a mere family party, and if these noble 
Lords will give us, as I trust they will, a Reform Bill which will be satis- 
factory to the people of the country, then I am not to be deterred from 
giving support to those leaders by any such reasons as Mr. Roebuck |} 
signed, but would do so in the endeavour to obtain our rights. heers. 
But if, as we are told, these noble Lords cannot agree, I shall deeply 
regret their absence of patriotism when the country requires their services. 
But I hope the Liberal party will say to them, ‘Stand aside, and let other 


\ 


men who have not such quarrels, and who have higher principles and | 


higher patriotism, take your places.’ I have no fear of the absence of 


leaders—least of all when I have a colleague in my honourable friend. 1 


am quite sure this country will accept tomorrow any man frankly and 
honestly desirous of promoting the principles of progressive reform. We 
are not limited to Lord John Russell or Lord Palmerston; there are other 
men, my honourable colleague is one, whom the Liberal party will follow. 
But I have no wish to sacrifice those men who have passed their lives in 
the service of the people, and only ask them to come forward, and they 
will have the support of the Liberal party.”’ ; 

Both the speakers very emphatically preached the doctrine of neu- 
trality. 

The Liberal electors of the West Riding celebrated the vietory of their 
representatives, Sir John Ramsden, and Mr. Crossley, by giving a ban- 
quet to them on Monday in the Leeds Town Hall. Yn the after dinner 
speaking Sir John Ramsden said that union had been the cause of that 
success, 

‘** Many of my friends whom I have met today and on late occasions have 
put to me this question,—* When you go back to London, what do you mean 
to do with Lord Derby?’ (Laughter, and a voice: ** Upsct him.’’) 
They reminded me that the Derby day is approaching very near—and that 
is an oceasion to which all Yorkshiremen look forward for’ sport. (Laugh- 


ter.) Well, gentleman, when the question is put to me, I can only answer | 


it by asking another question, and that is, is the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons prepared to follow the noble example which the West 
Riding of Yorkshire has set? (Loud cheers.) Is it prepared to exhibit 
that entire unity of purpose to which we have owed our success? If it is, 
then I have a very shrewd suspicion that not many days will elapse before 
the same calamity will overtake Lord Derby’s Government in the House 
of Commons which not long ago befel his unhappy eandidate on the hus- 


I full 
well understand the ease, and the words I am employing, and I believe 
that the result will be, as I now predict, that the House of Commons 
will not change the present Administration in consequence of that hurried 
compact which is now pretended to be made between Lord John Russell | a majority of 100, and representing as it sti 
(Cheers.) Lord John Russell has in time past so | i 
far demeaned himself as to take advice from me, but upon the present occa- 
sion he has carefully abstained from that course, and not one word have I 
heard either from him or his followers of the new “a og made at Cam- 

se and hollow, and 
that as to his being a Liberal, what his own Solieitor-General, Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, said at the late West Riding election, when some person called 
him a Liberal, ‘ Don’t be too sure of that,’ applied to that noble lord. I was 
sure of it once, I am dispossessed of that belief, and I am convinced that the 
great enemy of the Liberal party is now to be found in Lord Palmer- | 


should only be opposed to any Power 
yy Austria was to be the con- | 


wicked- | 


Hus Us- | 


guise from ourselves the weakness and the difficulties of our position 
myself, as a member of the Liberal party of the House of Comn ined 
felt very strongly that the position of that party, possessing as it lately did 
1 does the opinions of the ¢y 

try upon all domestic questions, but yet leaving the Government of the 
country in the hands of a feeble minority, was a shame and a diseredj 
Such a state of things cannot but paralyze the action of any party, and m 
throw uncertainty over every future movement. I fear, therefore that me 
prophet can foretel what will be our course in the new Parliament,’ By, o. 
thing that we hear is, I fear, mere rumour, We hear about amendmens 
| on the address, about votes of censure on the dissolution, about exaos 
pledges on reform, and about all the other various means of ejecting a Go. 
vernment. But whether these are true or not I, for one, must confess | 
utterly unable to say. But there is one rumour which I am prepared te 
| contradict on my own authority. It was stated a few days ago in some of 
| the London journals—and the statement derives authority and importance 
from having been copied into the most influential organ of Liberal opinion in 
this county—that the leaders cf the Opposition had decided that in the second 
week of the session a motion of want of confidence in the Government 
to be brought forward, and that I had been selected to second that mot) 
Who those so-called leaders may be who have done me the honour of brine. 
ing my name so prominently forward I have not the slightest notion, | 
ean say it has been done without my concurrence. No such proposal hag 
ever been made to me; and if it were to be, I should feel it my duty to de. 
cline it; and for this reason, I consider that that Member of the House of 
Commons who takes upon himself to propose to Parliament to dismiss q 
Ministry in order to justify such a course should be able to assure the Honge 
of Commons that he sees his way to the foundation of a more lasting ang 
stronger Government. Now, gentlemen, I must say, and I assure you J gg 
it with the deepest regret, that in the present divided state of our leadership 
I do not see my way to any such result.”’ : 

On the foreign question, Sir John said that England, having little sym. 
pathy with France and Sardinia has none for Austria, “ To enlist’ the 
influence of England on the side of Austria in this quarrel would be a crime 
which would cause every man in England to rise at once and hurl from 
powcr the Government who dared to enlist our strength or our influence on 
the side of tyranny or wrong. (Lond cheers.) But, gentlemen, I have not 
much fear of the course we shall take in foreign affairs,—the voice of the 
country has spoken too strongly and too powerfully for that.” He was 
therefore for neutrality. 

Mr. Crossley’s speech chiefly referred to matters personal to himsdf, 
interesting to the men of Leeds, but not of general interest. 


The Town-Council of Swansea agreed in March to a resolution in fy 
vour of the appointment of a stipendiary Magistrate, and fixed the salary 
at 60027, per annum. They also recommended Mr. Daniel Evans, a bar. 
rister on the South Wales circuit, for the post. ‘The Government has 
the right to appoint the Magistrate, but Mr. Sotheron Estcourt said that 
the recommendation of the Council would no doubt be acted on, Last 
week, they were surprised to hear that Mr. Estcourt had revised his 
opinion, thinking that an “ inconvenient precedent” would be estas 
blished were the Council’s nominee to be appointed. The Mayor of 
Swansea is of opinion that Mr. Estcourt will not appoint Mr, Evans, 
because he is a member of the Reform Club; it is a political move, 
The whole Council is indignant, and talks of rescinding its resolution, 


A mother murdered her son on Monday evening, at Oldbury, under the 
influence of a fit of insanity. Mrs. Forster, the wife of a collier, slept in 
the same room with her husband, two daughters, and son, the last 
a boy of ten, to whom she is said to have been vehemently at 
tached, more so, indeed, than to any of her other chilaren, At daybreak, 
on Monday morning she stole from her husband’s side, and getting a razor, 
came to the bed of her sleeping boy. The youngest child, a girl of eight 
years, woke at this moment, and seeing her mother with the razor screamed 
in terror. The father and eldest daughter started up and rushed to the 
mad woman, but too late; the boy’s throat was cut nearly through, The 
| father seems to have been paralyzed with horror; the daughter to have 
| seized her mother’s right hand. With the energy of madness, however, the 
unhappy woman tore it away, cutting her daughter’s fingers to the bone, 
Forster, beside himself apparently, rushed down stairs and broke open the 
front door calling wildly for help.” The neighbours hurried in but met the 
mad woman on the stairs, with her arms extended and the blood streaming 
from a wound in her throat. Her husband seized her in his arms and held 
her till a surgeon came. The surgeon sewed up the wound, and the woman 
was taken to the hospital ; but it is not likely she will recover. 

No decided result was arrived at by the Coroner’s Jury appointed to 
investigate the Ledbury murder. After a protracted examination of wit 
nesses, they came to the conclusion that the unfortunate housekeeper was 
wilfully murdered by ‘‘ some person or persons unknown ”’ a candid acknow- 
ledgment that they had failed to make anything of the case, Mr. Masetield, 
his son, and all his clerks were questioned elaborately one after the other, as 
were the gardener with whom lodged Jones the accused clerk,the barmaid who 
supplied him with beer, and the man who picked up a packet of silver coms; 
after which the jury decided that they knew nothing about the matter. 

The investigation before the Magistrates is still proceeding, and Jones is 
in custody. 

In connexion with the Ramsgate mystery, some further facts have been 
brought to light during the past week. The English detectives wrote to 
the police in New York, and made inquiries concerning’ the mysterious 
German. They learnt that his real name was Friedrich Mattern, that he 
| used to live in New York with two brothers named Jacob and Heinrich, 
and worked as a journeyman butcher; also, that working at a suusage- 
making machine some fourteen months since he lost two fingers, & fact 
which leaves no doubt as to identity. The paper found near the dead man 
will probably prove to have been written by his brother; but the new facts 
do not tend materially to solve the mystery. 


| A suicide of a painful kind has taken place at Shorncliffe. Thomas 
George Keogh, a Lieutenant in the City of Dublin Militia, was arrested on 


Saturday night by order of his commanding officer. The precise cause 0 
the arrest has not been explained, but there are ominous stories afloat about 
a stolen 50/. note, and debts from the Lieutenant to the Regiment. However 
this may be, he was on Sunday morning found str tched on his be 
| struggling and alive but insensible. In a very short time he died, and at a 
| subsequent post mortem examination of the body, prussic acid was eo 
covered in the stomach, The jury returned the conventional verdict 0 
| ‘* Temporary insanity.” 





Ervsom Races, 

Our great sporting festival has been held this week on Epsom Downs. 
The weather has been varied, rain and shine, but it is admitted that few 
Derby days have attracted more persons than that of W ednesday. The 
racing has been good and plentiful. For the Derby Stakes of 00 sove 


tings of the West Riding. (Loud cheers.) Donot, gentlemen, let us dig 


ions, haya 
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- Marionnette, and Ticket-of-Leave , in close pursuit On entering the straight 
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- ms each, for three-year-olds, the second to receive 100 sovereigns out 


roe stakes, there were 246 subscribers. Thirty horses started; and 
the leaders of the column arrived in the following order. 


Sir J. Hawley’s Musjid, by Newminster .....,.........( Wells) 1 
Colonel Townley’s Ticket-of-Leave ,...........00055 G. Oates) 2 
ee nD vc cecccecescecesevesoocsooeeld A. Day) 3 


(W. Day) 4 
3 to 1 agst Promised Land; 
14to 1 agst Newcastle ; 20 





Mr. W. Day’s The Promised Land 
Betting at Starting.—2 to 1 agst Musjid ; 
to2 agst Trampeter ; 12 to 1 agst Balnamoon ; 
ola Ticket-of-Leave. 
« The Race.—The formalities of walking and cantering past the stand 
gere gone through soon after the appointed time. Much delay, however, 
lace, owing to the breaking away of certain horses and the disinclina- 
tion of others to go to the post. Expectation was soon gratified, for when 
Mr. Hibburd got the horses together in a pretty tolerable line he dropped 
js flag. Electric and Lord of the Manor were the first to show in advance, 
put on going up the hill Gallus and Lord of the Manor were seen leading 
the way, with Promised Land, Nimrod, Reynard, Voleano, and Phantom 
pext. In the extreme rear were Schulotf, Trumpeter, and Polonius. They 
yan with but little alteration to the top of the hill, where Promised Land 
gowed in advance, with Nimrod, Reynard, and Gallus next; Trumpeter, 
who had been lying in the rear, drawing up. Promised Land went on with 
therunning round Tattenham Corner, with Volcano, Musjid, Trumpeter, 





bo | 


gregular scrimmage occurred, for Volcano was knocked right out of his stride, 
god he sent Musjid with him. The lot was soon righted, and Musjid waited 

n Promised Land to about the half distance, where he came out and won 
py half a length ; a neck between the second and third, and the same be- 
tween the third and fourth; Marionnette was fifth, Defender sixth, New- 
eastle seventh, Gamester eighth, Gladiolus and Sir Hercules next; the last 
Jot comprised Schuloff, Electric, Lovett, Lord of the Manor, Nimrod, and | 
Balnamoon. 

« Musjid is a brown horse, standing about 15 hands 3 inches. He has a | 
plood-like head, which he carries high, and wide ears. He possesses good | 
shoulders and a moderate barrel. His quarters are drooping, and he is not | 
gery good to look at behind the saddle. He has plenty of length, and has 
no white, except a star on the forehead. 

“ Ticket-of-Leave is a low, lengthy, hunter-like horse, and is evidently | 
endowed with great power. He has good shoulders, and carries his head | 
low. He has a white star on the forehead.” 

Mr. Johnstone, owner of Marionnette, placed third, claims the second } 





Fifteen fillies started for the Oaks, yesterday. The betting was 6 to 4 | 
on Mayonaise, 5 to 1 against Summerside. The second favourite was 
first at the post. 





The Government is faithful to its Irish brigade. Mr. Francis Mac- 
donogh, Q.C., a deserter from the Liberals, is to be Counsel to the Ex- 
cise, in the room of Mr. Smyly soliciter to the Board; and Mr, John 


IRELAND. | 








Edward Walsh, Q.C., another Ministerialist succeeds Mr, Smyly as Com- 
mission Crown Prosecutor. Mr. Kemmis, Crown Solicitor is to retire, 
and, on dit that Mr. William Gibson, election agent for the Dublin 
Tories, is to have his place. 

The committee appointed to raise funds for the family of the late John 
O'Connell have held a final meeting, and directed the 5100/7. they have 
collected to be invested by trustees for the benefit of his widow and 


children. 


A painful tragedy has happened in the county of Galway, Captain 
Ffrench is the son of the Honourable Martin Ffrench, a gentleman possess- 
ing considerable property in the neighbourhood of Ballinasloe, The son 
has been recently married, and has been spending his honeymoon in London, 
only reaching Dublin on his return on Monday evening last. He left his 
wife and went to Mitchell’s Hotel to smoke a cigar, and from there, it is 
since ascertained, that he must have started immediately by train for Bal- 
linasloe, where he arrived at eleven o’clock the same night. He now went 
toSt. Brandon’s, a house belonging to his father on the family estates. 
Here expected to find Mr. Burke, his father’s agent, a gentleman on terms 
of personal friendship with himself. Mr. Burke was at Ballinamore, however, 
some three miles off, and to that place Captain Ffrench sent a letter asking 
him to come at once to St. Brandon's, This he immediately did. The meet- 
ing between Captain french and himself is described as warm and cordial 
in the extreme. After a very short delay the two drove over in a car to the 
house of Mr. Cheevers. This gentleman, however, was out, and the car 
driver was directed to take them to Ballinamore Park, the principal seat of 
the Honourable Martin Ffrench. At the park gates they got down, and 
walking off, disappeared into the plantation and were never again seen alive. 
At about five in the afternoon a gamekeeper discovered the dead body of 
Mr. Burke lying in the plantation, pierced with two pistol bullets, the 
singed coat showing that the weapon must have been only a few inches 
from him when fired, and news shortly arrived that earlier in the afternoon 
=n Ffrench had been found dead on Lord Clonbrock’s estate, about four 
miles off, with a discharged pistol by his side and the bullet in his heart. | 
Ithas been since stated by the family doctor, that the unfortunate man has | 
all his life been subject to periodical fits of insanity, and this view was | 
adopted by the coroner's jury, who returned a vague wordy verdict recapi- 
tulating the facts | 


SCOTLAND. 
The Lord High Commissioner, Lord Mansfield, held a reception at 
Holyrood, on the 27th. The old Palace was splendidly fitted up and 
adorned, and lighted with extreme brilliancy. Some 1500 persons were | 
presented on the occasion, | 
The two assemblies broke up, one on Monday the other on Tuesday; | 
fixing the period of meeting in 1860 for the 17th May. 


The Town Council have been vehemently implored by certain of its 
members, scandalized by the iniquity of horse-racing—Messrs. Grieve, 
Blackadder, Brown Douglas, John Hope—not to send in the annual 
request for the money annually voted for the Queen’s Plate. A smart | 

iseussion ensued, all in good humour, and the band of Holy Willies | 
were defeated in argument, and frustrated by the “ previous question.” | 


Foreign out Colonial. | 
FTA? —The Moniteur officially conveys to the public this import- | 
ant intelligence. 











“Upto the present time the Emperor’s Government has never considered | 


Goal as an object contraband of war, and we are able to announce that it 
fal, during the present war, continue to conform to this view of the ques- 
ion,” 


| place, and the Reverend Richard Burgess of Chelsea preached the open- 


ke : : 
| clamation on his accession. 


| loved father’s death, Ferdinand L[., God summons us to occupy the throne 


| tolled. 


| the country 





The army of the East is to be raised from 80,000 to 150,000 strong. 
Marshal Pélissier has called together his subordinates, and Marshal 
Magnan has ordered the divisions of the army of Paris to be instructed 
with all possible despatch in the use of artillery. Admiral Bonat-Wil- 
laumez takes command of the siege fleet at Toulon, composed of thirty- 
two vessels and gun-boats. Rear-Admiral Dupony is to have a com- 
mand for cruizing on the coast, and Captain La Ronciére le Nourry will 
operate in the rivers, : 

It is said that M. Talleyrand Perigord has been appointed Ambassador 
to the Court of Naples. 

The Prefect of Police has administered a severe rebuke to the Messager 
de Paris, for having published “a correspondence from Vercelli, in which 
the Austrian army, its General-in-chief, and even the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, were grossly insulted. Such outrages, happily exceptional in 
the French press, are the more deserving of reproof because they are 
addressed to a power to whom we are opposed in the field, At the mo- 
ment when the Emperor Napoleon commands the army of Italy in the 
face of an enemy, it is the imperative duty of his Government to cause 
his noble policy to be respected, and to repudiate publications which are 
contrary to the dignity of the French character.” 

The Prefect of Police has placarded all over Paris a copy of one of the 
coup d'état decrees by which any person propagating a piece of false 
news, whether with bad faith or not, is liable to a tine of from 50 frances 
to 1000 franes. 

The English chapel in the Rue d’Aguesseau was opened on Sunday, 
after having been closed for two years. Bishop Spencer consecrated the 












































































































ing sermon. The collections after three services amounted to 82/. The 
chapel fund is still 30007. minus, and appeals are made to the public to 
help in filling the void, 

Staly.—The new King of Naples seems to have had a narrow escape 
from the intrigues of his mother-in-law. He issued the following pro- 

* Francis IT., &e. & By the unhappy event of our august and well-bee 
of our august ancestors. Adoring profoundly His impenetrable judgments, 
we contide firmly in His merey, and implore that He will grant us His spe- 
cial aid and constant assistance to fulfil the new duties Ile imposes upon us, 
—the more serious and arduous, beeause we succeed a great and pious mo- 
narch, whose heroic virtues and sublime merits will never be adequately ex- 
Assisted by the protection of the Almighty, we shall be able to 
maintain and uphold the respect due to our religion, the observance of the 
laws, the right and impartial administration of justice, the prosperity of the 

since in this way, according to the decrees of Providence, the welfare 
of our happy subjects will continue to be secured. 

‘** And wishing the despatch of public business not to be delayed, we have 
resolved to decree, that all the authorities of the kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies shall retain their functions and continue to discharge them. 

** Caserta, May 22, 1859. (Signed) Francis IT.” 

The Opinione justifies the high praise bestowed by the new King of 
Naples upon his father on the ground of conventional phraseology and 
filial duty; but it is of opionion that he must accede to the Piedmontese 
policy for his own safety, and more so that the intrigues of the Queen in 
favour of her son, the Count of Trani, were in consonance with Austrian 
views and probably carried on with the advice of that Government, 

The Corriere Mercantile says that France and Russia are acting in 
concert with regard to Naples, the former having promised the latter to 
Both demand reforms. England advises the King 
to give a constitution ; the reply being that the constitution would ine 
volve the cessation of the neutrality hitherto maintained. Austria strives 
té maintain the statu quo and an alliance, but nothing is yet known of 
the King’s intentions. 

We learn from Genoa that General Klapka is at present oceupied in 
that city with the formation of a Hungarian Legion, which is to wear 
the national costume, so as to form a kind of attraction for such of their 


state ; 


respect the dynasty. 


countrymen as are serving in the Austrian army, 

The Municipality of Venice has requested a reduction of the loan. 
The President and Vice-President of the Chamber of Commerce have re- 
sign d their official positions, 

A Milan correspondent of the opinione states that the city is tranquil, 
much to the annoyance of the police who would be glad of a pretext to 
excite the populace. Domiciliary visits continue to be made every night, 
but the citizens keep quiet in expectation of an opportunity to rise, 
are anxiously listening for the soundof cannen. ‘The police are making 
ali the old soldiers of the Empire remove their Saint Helena medals. 
The payment of taxes was delayed to the very last day by the Milanese 
in the hope that they might soon have to pay them to Piedmont or not 
at all. But the latest day for settling them arrived and they were forced 
to pay. ; 

The Staffetta says that the reserve corps, are all called out in Lom- 
bardy. 

According to the Zuscan Monitore the Patriarch of Venice has com- 
plained to his Holiness because the Austrian lieutenant of the kingdom 
has sent a circular to the priests of parishes, rectors, &c, requesting @ list 
of the plate possessed by the churches, _ . » 

The Opinione quotes the address of Prince Napoleon to the Tuscans 
upon his arrival at Leghorn, in which he comments upon the fixed and 
gencrous intentions of the Emperor with regard to Italy, and thus re- 
iterates them; “ Napoleon III. has declared that he has no other am~ 
bition than that of seeing the holy cause of independence triumph and is 
in no degree guided by family interest.” d 
ie node etta di Genoa re ports that the Modenese tro ps: had hastily 
abandoned Aulla and the two forts of Madonna Degli Angeli and 8. Ber- 
nardo. Some soldiers of the National Guard quickly arrived from 
Sargana to occupy the forts evacuated by the soldiers of the Duke, 

The Monitore Toscano says that the Duke of Modena is preparing for 
departure, and keeps his carriages and baggage ready to set out at any 
moment. Meanwhile he is oppressing the country with exorbitant taxes 
and exactions, and injustice of every description. 

The Corricre Mercantile publishes an edict of the Roman Government 
ohibiting the exportation of grain, although there are large stores in 
, and the harvest promises to be very abundant this year. 

teneral Hess, the Archduk® 
Vienna on Sunday, 
d Verona oa 


pr 


Grrmany.—The Emperor of Austria, Gen 
William, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, quitted 
and journeying by the Lombardo- Venetian railway, reache 
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Monday. He must, therefore, be now in the front. General Schlich 
has appeared at Trieste. 

The Dresden Journal of Tuesday professes to know that the negotia- 
tions between Austria and Prussia for the purpose of arriving at an un- 
derstanding in the interest of Germany, have during the last few days 
made satisfactory progress. 

The Prussian Government announced on Wednesday the conditions 
under which the new Prussian loan at 5 per cent is to be issued. The 
issue is to be made in coupons of from 40 to 1000 thalers, the payment 
of the interest to be half-yearly, and the redemption of the debt to 
commence from 1863 by the payment of 1 per cent per annum. No re- 
duction of the interest is to take place before 1870. The subscription to 
be received from the 6th to 11th June. In case the subscriptions should 
exceed 30,000,0007. thalers, those above 250 thalers are to be proportion- 
ally allotted. On subscription a deposit of 10 per cent must be made, by 
the 8th July 30 per cent, by the 22d August 25 per cent, and by the 8th 
October 30 per cent. For this 95 per cent subscribers will receive 100 
per cent nominal value, bearing 5 per cent interest from July 1, 1859, 

It appears that the Austrian regiments passing through Munich are re- 
galed by the citizens. 

** Every soldier,’ says a letter from the beery capital, ‘* who arrives is 
treated to a good warm dinner, plenty of beer, lots of cigars, and other little 
luxuries. l 











At the expense of the town, a sort of camp has been fitted up at 
the railway station when the troops arrive, and the whole population is there 
from morning till night, receiving the different regiments with open arms, 
and treating them to a great deal more beer than the poor fellows can stand. 
At the same time the worthy, burly Munichers, do not fail to set their Hun- 
garian brothers a most laudable example. It is really a sight altogether, 
and amuses us vastly. Imagine an immense crowd of ladies, gentlemen, 
officers, soldiers, working men, children, &c., gathered together on an awfully 
dusty plain, and all drinking beer, except when a train comes in, when all 
begin to shout till they are hoarse, and then drink beer again, fraternizing 
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hated foreign army, to admire that nice adjustment of European fore 
influences, by which each state is enabled to hold the others in cher 
wears no doubt a charming aspect in Eaton Square, but at Milan it is qui 
another thing. Very possibly it is absurd to suppose that Louis Renton 
will secure free institutions for Italy, seeing that he takes good care that 
France shall not enjoy them—but there are various degrees of freedom - 
well as of happiness... . . The sympathies of the United States are un, 
mistakeably with them both, France and Sardinia, and the best Silent 
England, here are pained to see her hanging back in doubt or indifference 
when the cause she has so long professed to have at heart is making ened 
effort for life.” Oe 
The State of Massachusetts has adopted an amendment to its constitu. 
tion, depriving naturalized citizens of the right of voting at State 
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tions for two years after naturalization. It is intended to prevent the 
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practice, which is, unfortunately, too common, of manufacturing yoters 
by the thousand on the eve of an election, out of raw Irishmen and Ger. 
mans, by a lavish distribution of naturalization papers, 
clement is indignant. 

Cape of Gaad Bopr.—We have received files of Cape journ 
the 21st April. The colony was tranquil. The inhabitants of British 
Kaffraria had resolved to petition against the annexation of that provinge 
to the colony, as suggested by the Home Government. The first soq of 
the Cape Town and Wellington Railway was turned on the 31st rch 

Mr. Murray, Civil Commissioner of Victoria, Western division, ‘ 
ficld cornet, were murdered by two Kaffirs. 


The foreign 


and a 
PMisrellanrovs. 
The address in reply to the Royal Speech will be moved by the He. 


nourable Algernon Egerton, M.P. for South Lancashire, and will }, 
seconded by Sir James Elphinstone, M.P. for Portsmouth. 
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most enthusiastically with the Hungarians ! 

Baron Kiibeck has been definitively appointed President of the Federal 
Diet. 

The Anyshurg Gazette has published a letter from North Germany, 
entitled “* What are we waiting for?” It breathes the most fiery spirit; 
points out that Germany is prepared France unprepared; that no better 
time than now could come for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine and 
the capture of Paris; that Russia is too exhausted to move, and that 
she would be awed by a march on Paris; that by such a course alone 
could help be obtained from England. IfGermany hesitates to draw the 
sword she will have to fight on the Rhine against the French, and in 
Hungary and Poland against revolution. 

$f ait —The rumour, to which some of our contemporaries give credit, 
says the Fenix, that the queen has engaged to send 30,000 men to the 

toman States is absolutely false, and has been positively denied by the 
cabinet. The two battalions of chasseurs in the rifle school of the Pardo 
practised yesterday in presence of General O'Donnell; giving proofs of 
their dexterity in the use of the minie. At 500 and 600 metres they put 
60 out of 100 balls into the target, sustaining a fire of files by companies, 


Turkey.—Letters from Constantinople state that the Grand Duke 
Constantine, whom we last heard of at Jerusalem, was expected at the 
Turkish capital on the 26th May. 

** The Sultan has held a review of 25,000 soldiers. The reserve will be 
immediately despatched to Roumelia. The Porte will send troops and 
ships to Albania. ‘Two thousand Servians, with artillery, have departed to 
reinforce the Montenegrins. Prince Milosch ignores this fact, but the atti- 
tude of the Servians inspires fear. Letters also assert that the Porte is 
about to send four ships, four frigates, and two avisos to the Adriatic, under 
the command of Mehemed Pacha, who in certain emergencies would exer- 
cise his command under the orders of an English admiral. The garrison of 
the fortress of Belgrade has been reinforced. Omer Pacha remains at 
Bagdad, being detained there in consequence of the threatening attitude 
of Persia.”’ 

Wnitrd States.—The Anglo-Saxon arrived at Liverpool from Que- 
bec, bringing two days later telegraphic advices from New York; that is 
to the 20th May. A Washington telegram of the 19th says that “ the 
first instalment of 100,000 dollars of the debt as ascertained and adjusted 
in the treaty recently concluded by Minister Reed with the Chinese Go- 
vernment, and due by it to certain American citizens, has already becn 
received, The administration has recently received such evidence of the 
good faith of Great Britain as to satisfy it in the belicf that she is sin- 
cerely disposed to fulfil all her engagements with this country in regard 
to the Central American question.” 

We hear from Washington that the British Government has informed 
Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, that it disapproves of the convention concluded 
by Sir William Gore Ouseley with the Central American States, and has 
directed him to act upon his original instructions, 

Mr, Appleton, formerly Sceretary of the United States’ Legation at 
London, is about to retire from the post of Assistant-Secretary of State 
in the Foreign Office, which he has held since Mr. Buchanan ‘came into 
power. ‘The vacancy is not yet filled. Several persons have been sug- 
gested for the place ; among others, Mr, Squire, formerly Chargé to Cen- 
tral America. a 

The New York correspondent of the Daily News says the excitable New 
Yorkers were all agog about the war. ; 

** The feeling of sympathy with Sardinia and France is general and very 






The Honourable Henry Elliot left London on Tuesday, charged wit} 
a special mission from the English Government to the court of Naples, 
Mr. Elliot is our minister at Copenhagen, but being in England was ge. 
lected by Lord Malmesbury for this important mission.—Dei/y News, 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Tost, writing on the 1st June, 
says that ‘ the Cabinets of Paris and St. James's are completely agreed 
upon every point bearing upon the renewal of diplomatic relations with 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The recent visit of M. de Persigny 
to Paris has not been unconnected with this question. M. de Dersigny 
has set out on his return to London.” 





Lieutenant-Colonel Crittenden of the United States army, Captain 
Clitz and Captain Tod of the same service, have been at Morley’s Hotel 
for some days. Mr. Carroll Spence, late United States Minister at Con- 
stantinople, is also in London, 


Professor Francis Newman has addressed a letter to Lord Derby, 
against whose party he has no opposition or ill will, and to whom he 
looks with hope compared with the effete Whigs. The subject of his 
letter is a remonstrance against the supposed Austrian tendencies of the 
Government, and a few extracts will show its nature. 

‘Tt isa fact witnessed by all Europe, that when the illustrious Kossuth 
landed on these shores in 1851, all England stood up to honour him, except 
the aristocracy and the jobbers in despotic stocks. Never in the history of 
the world had a forlorn exile received spontaneously such a greeting. Yet 
it was surpassed in the United States, where all the Governments joined in 
zeal to weleome him, and where his only ill-wishers were the Jesuits, whos 
single hope and stay is Austria. After this it cannot be doubtful how in- 
tense is the feeling of the English people against the perjured and usurping 
dynasty of the Hapsburgs; nor can any statesman be ignorant of it. In 
spite of which your Lordship and the other Ministers repeatedly give us te 
understand that (under certain conditions, which we are left to conjecture) 
you are resolved, without permission of Parliament, voluntarily to plunge 
this nation into war in favour of the dynasty which its conscience condemns 
and its heart loathes with a detestation quite inexpressible—a dynasty, too, 
which is not a nation—against the noble and mighty nation ‘of France, 
which is now enthusiastically united, because its sovereign has heroically 
undertaken the necessary and glorious work of giving independence to Italy 
—an undertaking which the Italian people rise to weleome with enthu- 
siasm and with a bloodless unanimity unprecedented in history. .... 
It is impossible to imagine any Ministry to perpetrate so violent : 
coup d'état against Parliament and against the nation, unless urged 
on by unconstitutional German influences. .... No one will im- 
pute your lordship’s partiality for Austria to conscientious regard for 
the Treaty of 1815. First, because Austria, by usurping the territory 
and freedom of Cracow against the protest of England, has forfe ited 
allright to claim the benetit of that treaty. Next, because an English 
Ministry, of which your lordship wasa highly distinguished member, by 
forcing the King of Holland to resign Antwerp and abandon his claims on 
Belgium, showed that they had no conscience against breaking the treaty 
for the safety of Europe, and for the exaltation of a Coburg Prince. 
Thirdly, because, as far as Italy is concerned, the Treaty of Vienna was 
morally null and void from the day that it was signed, inasmuch as it was 
violently imposed on innocent Italy, to her grievous misery and humiliation. 
Your lordship must be wellaware that the then Emperor of Austria marched 
his armies in and seized Venice and Milan before the Congress had met. To 








Venice he had no other right than that it was once, for a few years, shame- 
lessly given him by Napoleon ;—a gift which England could not recognize. 


The acquiescence of our plenipotentiary in the Austrian possession of 
Lombardo-Venetia may have been prompted partly by the difficulty of 





strong. The past offences of Louis Napoleon are all forgotten in the pity for 
the sufferings of those whose cause he takes the field to defend. Every one 
agrees that it is monstrous to ask of Italy to remain quiet one minute longer 
than she can help, and that any change in her condition must of necessity 
be a change for the better. Even if Louis Napoleon be not sincere, and his 
real object be the conversion of Italy into an appendage of the French 
crown, Italians can have no hesitation in choosing between French and | 
Austrian domination, and everybody knows that there is in reality no com- 
parison between them. Most people on this side of the water consider it 
somewhat cool of the English press and Parliament to preach patience to a 
people who have for forty years submitted in silence to an oppression of the | 
most odious kind, and which so far from undergoing any mitigation was | 
much less endurable last year than in 1816. It is even less excusable, it 

seems to us, to ask the Italians to sacrifice themselves to secure the balance 

of power, than to ask them to go on trusting blindly to Providence and the | 
future for an amelioration of their condition. It is easy enough for people 
whose backs are always safe from the lash and who are themselves safe from 
the dungeon, whose houses and papers are not liable to nightly inspection by 
the police, and whose sons are not liable to be consigned to the ranks of a 


ejecting her, partly by a hope that it would conduce to the welfare of 
Europe (unless baser motives are to be attributed) ; but since this hope has 
notoriously failed, and after forty-five years’ trial the hatred against 
Austria spreads ever wider and deeper, with constant disquietude t Europe, 
no statesman ean seriously feel the treaty to have anything sacred in it. 
Evidently this is a mere pretence for partiality to Austria, and is not the 
true and hidden reason, concerning which we are driven to our own sut- 
mises. . . . . If Austria was condemned and hated in 1849 and 1851, still 
more is she now since the monstrous Concordat has been made with Rome. 
England cannot always be making demonstrations, but her heart 1s un- 
changed, and she knows that Francis Joseph is nothing but a usurper 1 
Hungary, and Kossuth is still the only legitimate governor, lawfully ap” 
pointed and ejected only by a lawless Russian invasion, The constitutiona 
veart of England is aggrieved if her rulers sympathise with the pertidious 
and violent overthrowers of ancient constitutions. Her Protestant heart 1s 


| wounded if they try to maintain the hereditary enemy of Protestantism, of 


enlightment, of free thought, to the damage ‘especially of the Protestants 
of Hungary, An eminent minister of the Independents lately avowed that 
if the force of England were used in favour of Austria, Queen Victoria 
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the hearts of all the Dissenters, or pretty well of half her British 


ose 

—_ The merchants and manufacturers, and all the wealthy trades- | 

men who happen to have less zeal in favour of Hungary , Will not have the 

less indignation against a war with such a power as France for such a con- 

temptible ally as Austria recently proved herself. These are not the days | 

jn which the crusade of 1794 against France is to be repeated. In a bad 

qguse, to make war against united France, with whom Russia and America 
1er with all England against the 





sympathize, with England divided, or 1 
war except the Cabinet, the Court (?), and it may be one or two Rothschild’s, 
would be simply frenzy. As a distinguished historian lately wrote to me .-- 








‘Jf I wished fora revolution, I should wish to see a Tory war against France. 
Among the many political crimes inte which bad government has betrayed 
England, an interference now in behalf of Austria would hereafter rank the 

atest. It would cause a convulsion which would lay flat a good many 
more institutions than Mr, Bright t! _ To involve the nation without 
jtsconsent in the calamities of a war into which Russia and America may be 
drawn against us, and in which then Austria is certain to perish, I need not 
gay is unconstitutional, when it is a madness of which no prudent despot 
would be guilty. But I implore your lordship, as you value the interests of 
your order and the honour of the crown, to withdraw the British fleet from 
the Adriatic ; take care not to drift into a war, and make up your mind that, 
come What may to the Austrian empire, it is too unsafe a game to fire a 
single shot in its support.” 





ireatens. 


The Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy of the Province of York 
met on Wednesday. As usual when petitions had been presented and 
protests rejected, the proctors were sent about their business and the 
Convocation was prorogued until zust 16th. The whole thing is, and 
is felt to be an expense, a humiliation, and a farce. 





The Bishop of London intends holding two special confirmations in the 
Metropolis, on Sundays, during the present summer, for the benetit of all 
young persons who are unable to attend to be confirmed on other days. 
The first of such confirmations will be held on Sunday afternoon, June 26, 
at St. Anne’s Church, Soho, 
noon, July 24, at Christ Church, Newgate Street, at half-past three o'clock. 

Viscount and Viscountess Stratford de Redeliffe have arrived at their 
mansion, Grosvenor Square, from the Continent. 

Three new trustees have been added to the National Portrait Gallery 
Commission ; namely, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the Bishop of Oxford, 
and Mr. William Stirling, M.?. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, ac: 
rived in Jerusalem on the 12th. 
ceived in great state by the Pacha, 
the missionaries. 

General Sir James Lushington, an Indian officer, once Governor of Ma- 
dras, Chairman of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons and Chairman of Ways and Means, died at 
his house in Dorset Square, on Sunday. He was cighty years of age. 

The Dowager Duchess of Hamilton 
Fonthill Abbey, died on the 27th in the seventy-third year of her age, 

Mr. Pashley Q.C. Assistant Judge of the Middlesex Sessions, Steward of 
Knaresborough, and author of an elaborate and able work on the oor Laws, 
died on Sunday at the age of fifty-four 

Mr. Freeborn, many years the British Consul in Rome, and con- 
spicuous in 1848, died on the 23d May. The business of the Consulate 
is conducted temporarily by Mr. Ercole, who has been employed in the 
office since 1831, 

Cardinal du Pont, Archbishop of Bourges, died on the 26th May, in his 
palace at Bourges. He was sixty-six years of age. 

The latest letters from Alessandria mention as camp rumours that the 
Emperor has sent his aide-de-camp, the Marquis de Cadore, with an auto- 
graph letter to the Emperor of Russia.’’ 

The advantage gained by the French and Piedmontese at Montebello was 
féted at Rome, a letter states, by a demonstration of a novel kind. ‘* Accla- 
mations of any kind,’ it says, ‘‘having been prohibited by General de 
Goyon, recourse was had to what was called a silent manifestation. On 
Sunday the 24th, as the general, accompanied by his staff and some officers 


the Consuls, the Anglican Bishop, and 








of the garrison, was leaving the church of St. Louis-des-Frangais after the | 


military mass, a compact crowd formed itself on his passage, raising their 
hats in token of joy, but without uttering a sound, The general replied by 
politely saluting the people. All was contined to this pantomimic act, but 
it was perfectly understood. 
A Turin duck. ‘ The cor 
on the opening of the campaign, of marching on Turin, that the officers and 
soldiers directed their families to write to them at that place, and, in conse- 
quence, a number of letters addressed to Austrian officers, poste restante, 
urin, continue to arrive here.”’—Letter from Turin. 
Convoys of Austrian prisoners have arrived at Marseilles. 
chiefly of Bohemians, Hungarians, Croats, and Tyrolese. 





They consist 


{ (The Cunard Company ,have now sold four steamers to the Spanish Go- 
vernment. 

Two Russian frigates passed Great Yarmouth one day last week, holding 
a course at some distance from the shore. The frigates were heavily armed, 
and were going southwards. 


A telegraphic message, dated the 17th May, states that the Red Sea Tele- | 
| 


graphic wire had been then successfully laid as far as Suskin. 

< The connexion by water of the heart of the Australian continent with 
Europe is now in course of accomplishment. It is a fact, which will, doubt- 
less, be regarded with considerable interest, that the wool brought down 
the Darling and the Murray has been placed on board the Arabella, for Lon- 
don, without having once been landed since it left the stations. The cargo 


from Mount Murchison will, consequently, be conveyed by an uninterrupted | 


ine of water communication to its destination in the Londen Docks.—A us- 


tralian and New Zealand Gaztte. 


A letter from New York, of the 17th, reports an interesting fact. It says— 
* There lies off the battery now a Glasgow yacht of about 200 tons, the St. 


Ursula, which crossed the Atlantic at this stormy season of the year, with 
the owner (Mr. Tennent), his three nieces, and two Scotch gentlemen as 
passengers. She left the Clyde on the 15th April; made the Azores in ten 





days; had fair weather and a good run up to the 10th of May; then met | 


With a heavy gale, and was obliged to lie to for twenty-four hours; and ar- 


rived in New York on the evening of Sunday the loth instant. This are | 


rival has made a great sensation in yachting circles.” 

Letters from Washington mention the formation of a garden and green- 
houses there for the express ek ng of nursing and propagating the nume- 
rous tea-plants and other valuable Chinese vegetable productions received 
from Mr, Fortune. The establishment is placed under a Scotch gardener. 


at 3 o’clock, and the second on Sunday after- | 


mpanied by his wife and his son ar- | 
They entered the city on foot and were re- | 


second daughter of Mr. Beckford of | 


3 d’armée of General Gyulai was so certain, | 


| The large masses of American plants on each side of the grand promenade 
in Kew Gardens are now in full blossom; the chestnut and other beautiful 
| flowering trees are also, with many rare exotic plants in the conservatories, 
in their greatest summer beauty and splendour. 

Miss Burdett Coutts, who has given a lifeboat to Margate and another to 
Sunderland, has contributed 25/. additional to the Lifeboat Institution, 
| which well deserves the support it receives, 

A diver has extricated from the hold of the Pomona, wrecked off Wexford, 
the body of a man, in whose pockets were 326/, The diver is entitled to 
| one half the amount. 

There has been a contest in the streets of Leghorn between a body of 
American seamen wearing the Italian tricolour, and a band of the Conque- 
ror’s men ashore on leave. The Leghorn people sided with the mericans. 
It is stated that the Britons began the affray. 


re satisfactory. 
The deaths were 1028; but this is 90 less than the caleulated average. 

| Lord Had: o has erected a drinking fountain near Chestertield’s Walk. 
This will indeed be a boon to many a * thirsty soul”’ visiting our splendid 

| heath. We would suggest to the Commissioners of the Royal Hospital the 
propriety of crecting another fountain in Greenwich Park, 


near their well- 
known reservoir.— Greenwich Free 


POSTSCRIPT 
} \ . 
SatuRDAY Monnine, 

The Liberal party has summoned itself to a council of war in Willis'’s 
| Rooms on Monday. The obje ct is to concert operation and to deter- 
} mine whether a hostile demonstration shall be made on Tuesday night. 
| The mecting is not summoned by cither one of the Liberal leaders, It 
is called on a general requisition from the Liberal party itself. The 
position of the names on the list, howeve a shows that the chief leaders 
of all shades have not shrunk from their share of responsibility; and the 
position of the names of the most eminent independent Liberals indicates 
| the prominent and decided part they are prepared to take. It will be 

observed that the meeting is held in a public building—ncutral ground, 
associated, therefore, with none of the rival pretension | supposed to 
| exist. 

It is anticipated beforehand that the Liberal party gencrally is not 
unprepared to act unitedly and effectively, if the explanations put for- 
ward are found to be satisfactory. The doubt implied in the if pales 
before the assurance that those explanations on all sides will be full and 
| candid. 
| The line of action likely to be taken, if approved by the party, has al- 
} ready been indicated. The Globe endorses the current rt that “it 
| 
} 


doe 
ress, 





is most probable that the issue will be at once raised in the shape of 

a resolution, which will be proposed by the Marquis of Hartington, 

M.P. for North Lancashire, and seconded by a Member—like Sir Mor- 

ton Peto—representing that great commercial element which is so 

| deeply interested in giving strength and stability to the Government of 
the day " 


Some further telegrams from the seat of war descrilx Austrians as 
falling back. 
* Tarvin, June 3.—The Austrians have withdrawn to th 
the Po, and have abandoned Torre, Beretti, and the surrou ul 
**Garibaldi reéntered Como yesterday evening at eleven o'clock, 
* Turin, Thursdey, Juve 2.—This morning the Austrians advanced from 
Bobbio towards the French outposts, but retired again after a short fight. 
This movement was made to conceal the retreat of the Austrians, who had 
begun to evacuate Bobbio, carrying with them about 1000 wounded. Gari- 
baldi has surprised and beaten the Austrians at Varese, and the town is 
again free of the enemy.”’ [The word ** Bobbio’’ is evidently a misprint for 
Robbio, a place in the Lomellina, Bobbio is in the valley of the Trebbia,] 
| <A telegram from Naples, dated May 31, states that the remains of the 
| late King were that morning “ carried with great ceremony and military 
display from the palace to the church, ‘They will be interred to morrow. 
Naples is tranquil. Everything remains in statuo quo,” 


Eastern bank of 
country, 








The Court of Common Council yesterday, at the Guildhall, presented 
to Sir John Lawrence the freedom of the City, contained in a gold box 
of most elaborate workmanship, “as a testimony of the high opinion 
entertained by the citizens of i 


London of the distinguished services 
| rendered by Sir John Lawrence in the civil department of the govern- 
| ment of India, and the success that has attended his exertions to promote 

civilization and religion, and to stay the progress of rebellion at one 


of the most momentous periods of British rule in India.” 


{ 

|} The Daily Loudon Journal, a penny paper, appeared on Wednesday, 
The proprietor of the penny London Journal obtained an injunction In 
Chancery to restrain the proprietor of the daily paper fi ntinuing the 


} name. Carried before the Lords Justices in the afternoon, they confirmed 

| the decree of the Court below. An action at law is to be brought, and in 

the meantime the publication of the daily journal is suspended. The plain- 

tiff is Mr. Herbert Ingram, who purehased the London Jowrnel from Mr, 

| Stiff, the defendant, and present proprietor of the suspended Daily London 
} 


ured 





1 troop ship, bringing invalids nd others, 


The Eastern Monarch, 
I y at Spithead. 


nearly 600 in n r, from Kurrachee was destroyed yesterd 
” } 





In the early morning the people on board were awakened by an explosion 
—a quantity of saltpetre in the hold exploded by spontaneous combustion. 
The ship was soon on fire, Captain Morris instantly ordered out the boats, 
and would have saved all, had they remained calm, But a panic seized 
them and many jumped into the sea, Men of war's boats came to the rescue, 
and in an hour all were got out of the ship; but some were drowned, Two 


men of war then fired into the ship and sunk her, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancor, Fripay 
A further considerable improvement was, until today, established and 


APTERNOON. 


| * 
sustained in the English Funds, the extreme rise on Wednesday being 

| nearly 1} per cent upon Saturday’s closing figure. Business throughout the 
entire Exchange is altogether of a more satisfactory and encouraging de- 


| scription ; investments continue, and though in small amounts, are, 
| upon the whole, extensive, and create a scarcity of stock which is felt, 
| values are consequently enhanced all round. The supply of capital is ex- 
{ cessive, and the bank Directors, as anticipated yesterday, re duced the rate 


public 
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of discount 1 per cent, viz.-—from 4} ‘oa cent, at which it had stood since | polized by brunettes. 


the 5th ult. to 3} per cent; this fact, however, did not increase the demand 
at the Bank, the rate out of doors being still } and 1 per cent below the 
minimum. Consols were first quoted on Monday } per cent above the last 
price of Saturday, 92} 92}; and the market has continued exceedingly 
active up to this afternoon, when a decided reaction has set in, but 
for no assignable reason. Consols, after being 933 are now 92} 922. In 
addition to bona fide purchases speculative business has somewhat inereas- 
ed; on Wednesday there were some money purchases at 933. Bank Stock 
leaves off 220 222. 

The public have evidently taken courage after the late serious panic, and 
come in as large purchasers of Foreign Stocks. Turkish Six per Cents have 
improved nearly 5 per cent, and Victor Emmanuel nearly 6 per cent ; 
Spanish, 1} per cent; Brazilian, } per cent; Mexican, 1 per eent; and 
Portuguese, 1} per cent; Venezuela has also improved to the extent of 2 
per cent; the advices per last mail being considered even more favourabl 








than was expected ; the money likewise has arrived to meet the forthcoming 


dividend, so that one great cause of anxiety is removed 

Messrs. Baring and Co. are progessing with the conversion. Sardinian 
closes 75 76 ex div.; Turkish Six per Cents, 68 70; Ditto, New, 57 49; 
Austrian, 4246; Russian, 100 104; Portuguese, 42 43. 


The Railway Share Markets both English and Foreign have again been | 


more animated, and prices all round show an advance ranging from } tol} 
per cent, a greater rise was at one time established, but the markets have 
since become flatter ; Leeds Stock, 87 87} has risen 1 per cent, and Midland 
1} per cent, closing 96} 97; Great Western is also 1 per cent higher, 
53 53}, and London and North Western, 87} 88; Chester and Holyhead 
leaves off 47 48; Great Northern, 98 100; London and Brighton, 108 110; 
Caledonian, 38} 38}; North Staffordshire, 42 42 dis. French Shares are 
emma good at improved rates, Sambre and Meuse, 5) 53; Northern 
of France, 35} 36; Paris and Lyons, 314 32; Lombardo-Venetian, 2% 28 
dis. ; Paris and Strasbourg, 23) 244; Great Western of Canada, 144 143; 
Grand Trunk of Canada, 35 86. ~ 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the Ist day of June 1859. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Motesissued ...sseevseeeeesee£31,570,749 ,» Government Debt........ 
Other Securities......... 
Gold Coin and Bullion ,,. 
Silver Bullion,,, 


ooo  £11,015,106 
vee «63,459,906 


17,095,745 





£31,570,745 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors ‘Capital, ..+.00+++£14,553,00 Government Securities (inclu 
ding Dead WeightAnnuity 


£31,570,745 










est 
Public Depos Other Securities. .....ccseeees 
Other Deposits NOES. ccccccccccccsdoccccoocs 
Seven Daysand other Bills., Gold and Silver Coin ,..... 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, : 


Useful Arts, Fashions, Trade, Ker. 


Tur “turn of the month,” which has again just passed, has not been a 


. | severe preliminary tests. 


. . eee... 

I The majority of our Amazons wear the unbleach 
coutils, which stand wear and tear, The riding-habit has woman ued 
dergone some modifications in form. The skirt, as usual. is uid, = 
| long, and a rather short-waisted boddice is substituted for the omiaae 
| jacket. Simplicity, at least in this department, is the order of th dat 
and except a row of buttons down the front, which are useful oa 
} teners, there is no trimming whatever. The sleeves are large at ra 
shoulders, turned back at the wrist, and simply bound with braid “The 
| under sleeves of cambric have the wristbands finely stitch d, and the r nd 
| no room for luxurious display unless it be in the studs which fast > 
them, or in the whip handle which is covered with precious — 
Sapphire and amethyst, which both look well by day, are in the en wr 
| requisition for this purpose, and notwithstanding the high price of te 
| first, the lovely union of blue and violet will always conspire to oadhe 
these jewels esteemed. The riding-hat worn in the country this y¢ m= . 
charming. It is made of straw, and the sides, which are slightly te 1 
up, are bound with black velvet. A tuft of cock’s feathers of a lustr 2 
metallic blackish-green, is confined by a black velvet bow, and the om 
bination is as graceful as it is becoming. Leonie pb’ Avner : 


RIFLES FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

To find the most effective weapon and at the same time the one most 
easily used and the cheapest, is a subject for consideration with those 
who are now engaged in arranging our yolunteer corps. The Enfield 

| tifle so very lately ordered to be placed in the hands of all our soldiers 
| is now called the “old Enfield.” It is as we very well know a wood 
' weapon of its kind, and will serve for the army until the br ech-loadin 
| rifle has been so simplified as to become fit for the use of the stupidest 
| man ever likely to be in the ranks. But for a body of men who are to 
| pay for their own rifles and have an interest in taking care of them and 
keeping them in perfect order, the breech-loader is the most admirable 
implement ; and mainly for the reasor that it is by far the most handy 
under all circumstances. It is loaded with greater ease and rapidity, and 
may be charged while lying on the ground or even while running alor g, 
and we need scarcely say that as it is loaded so quickly it is capable of 
being fired with corresponding rapidity. We should say & cidedly 
that it is also a safer fire-arm, not being liable to accident from loading at the 
muzzle, or from leaving the ramrod in the barrel, a piece of forget 
fulness not at all uncommon in the hurry of firing. ‘The breech-loader is 
| unquestionably much easier to understand and manage than the 
| old muzzle-loader. This is to our mindsa yery important thing for 
amateurs. 

Two or three kinds of breech-loaders are now in use in the Army and 
Navy, on «approbation as it were. They have all gone through pretty 

Good serviceable breech-loader rifles may be 

bought in quantity at something less than 7/. each, and some with a 

bayonet included, The Enfield rifle costs about 3/7. 10s.—so that it has 

the great consideration in its favour cf cheapness ; but it requires care in 
1 





| 





brisk one, gencrally speaking, with the wholesale houses in the dry goods | loading, otherwise it clogs and is sometimes useless in the field, though, 


trade in the City. A few have been busy, but great inaction prevails in 
many departments of trade. 


A great disinclination exists with buyers of certain fabries, to order | 


goods for the approaching season. This is very much the case in the 
English ribbon trade; and Coventry manufacturers would do well to be 
cautions in their forthcoming operations. It is a ground of complaint 
with buyers who visit that market, that the manufacturer will not con- 
tent himself with a large order of a certain style, but must swamp the 
trade with nearly the same thing, so depriving the original buyer of his 
advantage. 

The department of trimmings for ladies dresses, has been characterized 
with much uncertainty. The fashion of wearing any special article not 
having to any extent prevailed this season ; and it is a matter of surprise 
to the managers of the various departments, in the houses, that they 
have succeeded in making the return they have done. In the Spring we 
pointed out to our friends engaged in this trade, the likelihood of a much 
smaller demand happening, for spaced and plain silk fringes, than there 
has hitherto been, during the last two years; and our anticipations on 
this head, have been fully borne out; the quilled ribbons having very 
much interfered with them. 





PARIS FASHIONS, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
The Parisians are leaving for the country by troops, and every day 
several hundreds of our fashionables are carried off by the railway. The 


goddess of dress follows her beautiful votaries, and pursues them with | 


novelties, several of which are worth especial notice. White muslin 
robes, with a little embroidered coloured spot, bid fair to be the rage this 
summer. ‘They are made with a number of scalloped flounces, the edges 
of which are button-holed with cotton the colour of the spot. The bod- 
dice is low, and over it is a berthe crossing in front and trimmed with 
festooned frills; a high canezou looks equally well and the frills 
can be put on to form a square before and behind. The Beauharnais 
canezou is something quite new. “It is the invention of Mademoiselle 
Virginie Vasseur, a lady famed for her wedding outfits, and it certainly 
requires no little imagination to make thirty or forty dresses for the same 
person so that no two shall be alike. Mademoiselle Virginie has also 
originated la robe Clotilde, of white muslin, with white embroidered 
spots. 
passed through the hem, 
filled up with bouillons and riband beneath. 
are bows of riband attached to each flounce ; 
two larger bows fixed to the bouillons. The corsage low and square, is 
worn with a little fichu which leaves the throat bare and coyers the 
shoulders. ‘The sleeves, moderately long, have five flounces and five 
bows of riband; but the distinguishing mark of this costume is a very 
wide sash, which goes round the waist and ties behind like a child's. 
It has a coquettish effect, and the ends should be finished off by a deep 
and handsome fringe. This dress is approved at St. Cloud, and it is per- 
fectly charming in the country, when accompanied by a Fornarina 
straw-hat trimmed with pretty wild flowers. 

Much attention is now bestowed upon riding habits. The most ele- 
gant thing that can possibly be worn on horseback is white piqué, only 
it is open to two objections, It easily soils, and it is only becoming to 
slender figures, as it apparently magnifies the proportions. Nankin, 
lasts clean longer; but then it does not suit fair women, so it is mono- 


Between every third flounce there is a space, 
All down one side three 


| we ourselves have frequently fired 100 rounds in succession without a 
single miss-fire from it. Terry’s breech-loader is certainly one of the most 
reliable weapons, it is easily managed, and the cartridges used have the 
advantage of always leaving a greased wad in advance of the bulletin the 
barrel thus always tending to prevent ‘leading.’ Eighteen hundred 
rounds have been fired with this rifle, under inspection, without a miss- 
fire. The Blues and scme other cavalry carry a carbine, of this make, 
and it is also in use in the Navy. A rifle of this kind may be had for 
6/. or 7/7. the ball-cartridges cost about 7s. per 100, Another es- 
cellent breech-loader rifle is Sharp’s, an American inyention, in 
which the breech is drawn downwards through the stock by a small 
lever, the end of the barrel being thus opened to receive the cartridge, 
the breech is then returned. The loading is here very simple, and the 
great strength of the breech gives it recommendation on the score of 
safety ; but its apt to clog at the breech. It is fired by a very ingenious, 
self-acting, and detonating fuse, a kind of ribbon match which uncoils 
and comes upon the nipple in the act of cocking. The rifle on the hinge- 
breech principle, taken from a French invention, is well enough in the hands 
of a sportsman and for double barrel guns. It has also the advantage of 
allowing the barrels to be examined and cleaned very perfectly, But it 
is not well adopted for soldiering, on account of the chances of getting 
the hinge overstrained and broken by the tendency of the barrel to sway 
downwards in the act of loading; especially in action, the man might 
forget to bolt the guard that prevents this separation. The cart- 











| 
| 


On the skirt are nine flounces, and a pink or blue riband is | 


on the other side, there are | 





ridges for this piece are very compact and adapted to resist damp, 
and they are armed with a cap inside them, so that no capping 18 
required as in Terry’s rifle, but then these cartridges are expen 
sive, costing fourteen shillings per hundred. It would be impossible without 
drawings to describe accurately any of the new rifles, so that we should 
recommend a visit to some of the principal makers—as Reilly’s, in U%- 
ford Street ; Lang’s, in Cockspur Street ; Egg’s, in the Opera Colonnade; 
Purdey’s, in Oxford Street. Feeling that the subject is of great 
interest at the present time we shall take the opportunity of mentioning 
some of the other kinds of rifle now proposed. 


ORNAMENTAL EARTHENWARE, 

A certain noble Lord possessed an old pla’. not of silver or gold, but 
earthenware, of the rare old Italian kind called Majolica, made three 
hundred years ago, when really good artists, the Herberts and Dyces 
and Copes of their day, were not ashamed to paint on plates and dishes; 
this plate once caught the cute eye of a dealer and the result was, that 
his Lordship was so tickled with the idea of getting a hundred pounds 
for a plate that he let the dealer take it away with him. In the cele- 
brated Soulages collection there are several pieces of a similar kind that 
would command very high prices—even to some hundreds of pounds. 
We all know, or at least every one who looks into old curiosity shops 
should know, that those rare works of art have for some time past been 
so cleverly imitated by French artizans, that the best judges have been 
deceived; in this case, however, the defects have been copied as we 
as the beauties. But there is an imitation of an honest kind, whic 
promises in the hands of our well known and very able ceramic 
manufacturers, Messrs. Minton, not only to be a revival of the long 
lost art, but to go beyond the reach of poor Bernard Palissy. We 
have always looked with great interest to this development of Eng- 
lish pottery, in the belief that it was an admirable field for the 
art workman, and one that was certain to gain upon the public taste. 
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Such is our hopeful opinion for the future of this branch of art manufac- 
ture, that we expect to see it bring more ornamental aid in form | 
and colour to architecture than even Luca della Robbia ec nuld give. We | 
remember some noble cisterns in the style of the Majolica, shown by 
Messrs. Minton at the Manchester Exhibition; and now we observe they 
aking some exceedingly good fruit plates in the style of Palissy 
The celebrated Soulages ewer and stand, valued at some hun- 
dreds of pounds, has also been reproduced, we may say, and may bx 
pought for a few guineas, Most of the principal shops now contain some 
specimens of the modern Majolica, and at Phillips’s, in Oxford Street, 
there is a very beautiful pair of fruit tazzas, about two fect high each, 
formed by a figure supporting the tazza, one a bacchante, the other a 
. f by Clodion, whose charmingly graceful 
3 are very succcss- 


are m: 
ware. 


satyr, copied from two figures . 
figures in terra cotta are so well known, The figm : 
fully modelled, and the colour given by the glaze has a very rich effect, 
though we hope to see great improvements in coloured glazes ere long. 
Who knows but we may find out the great secret of the splendid ruby 
and golden lustre, a secret buried in the grave of the last of the descend 
ants of Maestro Giorgio. 





INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 

Our attention has been called to an invention for making ladies’ g 

chains by machinery. The machine itself is very small, being abou 

nine inches long, seven inches wide, and ten inches in height. The | 
pieces for the links are cut in proper lengths from strips of metal by ma- 
chinery ; the strips are then presented to the chief machine, and ar 
drawn over a die bed by the intermittent action of a pair of rollers. This 
bed has an aperture of the same form as that of the required link. 
Directly above this aperture is a punch, which descends upon thi 
metal at the moment when the action of the rollers is suspended, 
cuts out the link, and presses it through the die bed, depositing it upon 
acarrier below. This carrier moves horizontally, conveying the link 
over a forming bed. ‘The link is then forced through an aperture in th 
carrier by the descent of a mandril upon the forming bed, and at th 

game time the ends of the arms of the link are bent at rig! ‘ 








ht angles. The 
is held in 


carrier retreats, leaving the link on the forming bed, where it 
position by two slender rods ; while portions of the arms of the link are | 
turned inwards by the rising slides which form a part of the forming 
bed. These arms are closed down by the action of two small curved 
rods. Another link being now deposited on the forming bed, the re- 
maining portions of the arms of the preeeding link are turned over this 
link, in order to unite the two; and so on. ‘The whole arrangement is 
worked by a handle attached to a small fly-wheel. We understand that 
by this machine two womer. can accomplish as much work in one day a 
ten men. The same ingenious brain has succeeded in adapting ma- 
chinery to the manufacture of gold chains for gentlemen’s watches. 

Mr. Kukla, whose “patent deflagrator gas stove” was noticed by us 
in our remarks on the Socicty of Arts Exhibition, [No. in catalogue, 246, 
—Spectator, April 30th,] has, in connexion with Messrs. Child, the ex- 
port brush makers, been e1 red in perfecting and bringing into us¢ 





what is termed a ‘* patent galvanic hair brush.” The centre part of the 
brush is made with Walton’s indiarubber and steel pins or wires, in sub- 
stitution for, or in conjunction with, bristles. The outside rim is entire) 
bristles. In the handle is a small zine battery connected with the pin 

in the middle of the brush, by means of two copper wires, one negative, 
the other positive. The action between the battery and wires is carried 
on by simply moistening the battery cither directly or with a sponge. It 
is said this brush penetrates at once to the skin of the head, removing 
every particle of decayed skin, or other deposits, preventing grey hairs, 
and baldness, and imparting to the hair a luxuriant brilliancy. We are 
assured that it relieves headache and neuralgic pains. As to the pre- 
vention of baldness, success itself would leave the experiment doub 
ful; but the « fticacy of the brush, and its relief of headache or neura 
may be tried at once. [We must, however, guard ourselves against 
being supposed to w? anything asaremedy for sickness or in- 
firmity. In this department we describe novel inventions, and gladly 
point out their special ingenuity or utility ; but we do not wish to pre- 
scribe for any patient,—that is for the medical man.] 

Hurst's ‘‘ seli-adjusting wrench or spanner,” has been shown to us by 
Messrs. Child: the object is the easy removal of taps from barrels, o1 
other vessels, without injury to tap or vessel, This instrument is mad 
of metal, lined with a soft, pliable material, so contrived as to span or 
grasp any size or shape of tap, the machine acting as a lever against the 
tap, so that a simple twist removes it. It is provided with a handle, on 
one end of which is a mallet, having a taper end shod with metal, for the 
purpose of driving in the cork, or bung, about half an inch before insertin; 
the tap. ° 

Messrs. Smee the whok 
Pavement, haye kindly allowed us an 
spring mattress,” as manufactured by their hous The mattress con 
of a frame of wi wk, the size of the bed. Fast 1 to the head and 
foot by means of galvanized iron staples, are wooden rollers of the sam 
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ale cabinet-makers of Finsbury 


inspection of ‘Tucker's “ patent 



















length as the bed is wide. Round these rods are coiled as many pir 

of gaivanized iron wire, as there are to be laths; one end of the wir 
about six inches, projects slantingly upwards, finishing w a hook-lik 
turn at the end. Longitudinally are placed the laths, slightly rounded 
and somewhat mter than the frame; they are about two inches w 
and one inch tl . They ire ke pt at proper distances by leather bands, 
passing transversely under them at the head and foot. Projecting from 
each end of the laths are also pieces of leather, provided with holes f 
the reception of the hook ends of the wires. By this means the whol 
Series of laths are suspended at each end ; forming a surface which yicld 
tothe pressure of anybody lying upon it with a motion as easy and plea- 
Santasa hammock. “ The spring mattress” can easily be dusted, or, 
if necessary, it can be washed, without injury. It does not afford 

bour for vermin. It is capable of being folded into a package six | 


fect six inches long by eight inches square ; and it will fit any bed of the | 
§t € size. ° : 





Mr. Hopley of Eastbourne is about to erect in his vicinity, a specimen « 
&& odel Domestic Dwelling for the upper, and wealthy middle clas: The | 
bat conditions of ventilation, drainage, water supply, kitchen appliances, as | 
weil as the decoration and arrangements of all the apartments will be espe- 
lly studied, and art-education will be furnished with an exemplar in 
Pj ering and painting throughout the house, which is also to be a model of 
economy. 
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bable that the 


to the Editor, 
CABINET, 

2d June, 1859, 
Derby Administration will 








shortly terminate its labour , I send you a programme of a Government 
which would give confidence to the Liberal party of this country. It con- 
he names of eof the ablest chiefs of the “* Whig school,” with 
istinguished by the title of ** advanced Libee 

ers of the * Peel policy.” Some variation from the 




















f Ministers and offic 





made, but the majority of the 


ve, b luded 


ials may be 
pe ramtne, will, I belic 











in the next Liberal Administration. Mr, Labouchere, Mr. Vernon Smith, 
Sir Charles Wood, and Sir Benjamin Hall, in consideration of their 
long pul ervi ind princely fortunes, will probably be elevated to the 
Pex 1st Lords Stratford de Rx tl ipier, Wodehouse, and I irl Spen- 
cer will be reserved probably for Diplomatic offices abroad. The admission 
of Lord Elgin to the Gover ill be a tower of strength to the Liberal 
Party: and equally satisfactor tl wople of the North will be the intro- 
duction of Mr. Cobden into th " I reeall the language of the great 
Sir RK. Peel, who « ied “*that Richard Cobden had conferred more 
comforts and l ings on th working el ( of this country than any 
Minister of past or pr t tim : 
I A. PoLrrician. 
] / I al A 
I ( I | Gran 
l I i ! ‘ Lord Pal n, 
s uy for I \ Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Privy Seal Duke of Argyll 
Lord Chane Sir Richard Bethell. 
Secretary for India Lord John Ru 
wy fort il Depar Mr. Milner Gibson 
Ss he Col Lord Elgin, or Lord 5 of Alder] 
s ur) W Mr. Sidney Herbert or Earl Grey 
Chancellor of the Excheq Sir G. C1 
( lor the D tl t Mr. Lows 
First Lore \ r J. Gra 
. | Mare ¢ of Lansdow1 ni 
In Ca withe Office ..... 1 S Ove 
Chiet Commissioner of Public W M I ’ 
Presi wd of Health Mr. Cowper. 
Po Vhe Earl of Rip Lord Goderich 
Pre f Track Mr. Cobde 
Attorney-General, ...0...cccesss Sir H. Keating 
Mr. Sergeant K rhe 
e¢ Boa i Mr. J. V oT) 
f l i Mr. Mon 1 
for t ( ! Bury 
i for W . I li. \ 
Und f f lL) ‘xin M a 
] t ‘ 
. ( The D D 
Lord-I 1 herd ©e 
etary for Ireland...... r John Bi 
Secretaries to the Tre William Hayter and Mr. Hutt. 
Judge-Advoca Gene Mr. He n, Mr. Col 
l dent o i i M Locke h 
[We much doul hether ‘ of tments wil made ; 
whether one or t f tl uld post prop . EKma- 
nat the list howe na tried , and mucl tecmed 
Liberal, i l of feelir ( itry 
\USTRIA TO BLAM] 
Belfast, June 1. 
Str—All the misfortunes of E luring the past ten years have arisen 
from the infatuation of the Austrian Imperial family in bringing the Rus- 
sians into Hungary in 1849, l the folly of our Government and people in 
permitting it. By thu troying not only the freedom of Hungary, but 
the independent the Austrian Empire, Nicholas removed the first ob- 
Stacie to tl conquest « bt vd ma the war of 1856 possible, 
\ustria t e power] fur nd almost omni] t at the same 
tu r evil i! i i i iia il irs wopriately 
foll 1 1850 by | | ot il employed 
Austr Lustria } K The i r of the mulitary 
ndependence of the Em] to Ru \ ) ly followed by 
the surrender of its spiritual indey ence to Ron 1 tl spotism 
founded on the ruins of Hungarian fi m has ever since been patronizing 
wo! ‘ potisims in Ita! ] i i untry, 
Which ij 1815 than Scotland. ‘I thie ¢ ronment 
the 7 has pats x“ | from l itillnow; with w t motiy I feelata 


loss to understand, but I have 1 
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honest man may indeed be honest ; where he is able, with it self- 
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not the ease in most prof s that the temptatior » deviate from recti- 
tude, probity, honesty, are constant and ] ful? So appparently irree 
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sistable are they sometimes, that the wonder is, not that so many give way 
and fall, but that any should successfully resist. I have been in both cir- 
cumstances, I have had the daily battle of life for existence, for position, 
for a future, and well do I know how difficult it is to resist practising the 
gilded lie, the trick of trade, the deception on which apparently success de- 
pends. I know too the bitter self-humiliation which attends this practice, 
and I know the delight experienced on eseaping from this state of things. 
If they would but take a soldier’s word they might know how happy a sol- 
dier may be; they might be told that a soldier has no temptation to lie, to 
cheat, to do evil, other than what exists in his own heart ; that a soldier's 
temptations, if L may use the word in this sense, are to be upright and con- 
scientious; that promotion, honour, and esteem, are his certain rewards, 
whilst almost as certainly punishment and disgrace attend a contrary line 
of conduct. But I should almost despair of convincing civilians of these 
truths, so difficult is it to destroy a prejudice which has once obtained pos- 
session of the mind. 

It may be asked, why is it that all soldiers are not, under these favour- 
able circumstances, the upright, conscientious men they might be? It 
might also be asked, why were the Israelites, on their eseape from Egypt, 
not the sincere servants of the living God which they had every induce- 
ment to be? The general cause in either case is to be found in the ten- 
cency of fallen human nature to love darkness rather than light, in the 
fact that the theughts of man’s heart ave only evil, and that continually. 

The particular causes in this case will doubtless, to a great extent, be 
found in the compulsory celibacy of the soldier, their being banded together 
in large numbers, and their having much unemployed time. 

I suppose we must accept it as a necessity of all armies, that they should 
to such an extent, be composed of single men, but it isa great misfortune, 
and most assuredly, he who may devise a system, whereby marriage may 
be freely permitted, and the mobility of the force be unimpared, will have 
done more than ever has been done yet to raise the tone of morality and 
virtue therein to a correct standard. 

A Non-comMissionep Orricen SERVING IN INDIA, 

















A SCHOOL FOR OFFICERS, 

Smr—On the opposite side of the world I have just been reading the 
article headed ** The British Officer at School,” in your number of 11th De- 
cember, und also ** An Old Soldier’s”’ letter in the next number, In the 
view taken by the latter, I decidedly agree. But, in addition thereto, 
would sey a few words, somewhat indcfence of the British Odicer. I would 
ask, in the first place, on what grounds can you prove that the British ofli- 


cer is the ignoramus that many writers pertinaciously represent him to the 
public ? 
In spite of the many disadvantages to which he is exposed in being quar- 


tered for years in out-of-the-way places, where he cannot command books 
or the advantages of conversing with and gaining information from those 
better informed on any particular point than himself,—in spite, I say, of 
these and many other disadvantages,—has he, in the generality of cases, 
been found incompetent to perform the many and various duties which are 
constantly thrust upon him? Even on the favourite topic of ‘* Crimean 
mismanagement’? the Commission of Inquiry could find no more fault with 
the regimental and staff officers than must of necessity cecur from want of 
practice after a peace of forty years. Iam no enemy to examinations : 
they have become neccessary with the advancement of Icarning and science 
in every walk of life. Every thing is now a science, from putting one foot 
before the other upwards—and examinations are therefore good, not to bring 
the soldicr officer wp to the standard of knowledge as compared with those 
in the same grade of life with himself, but to /ecy him on a footing of 
equality. 

But there is also another point. 
dics it appears to me that it would be but fair to give him the means of 
quiring those subjects of study—and there lies the great want of the British 
army at the present moment. Take the stations in the Mediterranean for 
instance (not to mention out-quarters in Ireland) I was quartered for two 
years in Malta, and can answer for it that beyond self-instruction from 
books, I had no opportunities of instruction in the military sciences even 
there, and the difficulty must naturally inerease the further one recedes 
from home. Why should there not be some such officer as the naval in- 


Before examining a man in certain stu- 
ac- 


the 
Li 


structor on board a man-of-war? by which means the opportunity of general | 


instruction would be afforded to officers without taking them away from 
their regimental duties by sending them to Sandhurst or elsewhere. 
Lam, Sir, yours, Xc., A Youne Orricrr. 





INVESTMENT SMALL SAVINGS, 

Srmm—I was much pleased with the excellent letter of * A. We W."' in your 
last impression on this subject and should like to add a few words on the 
Sick and Burial Clubs. Your ccrrespondent has peinted out the evils that 
are too often connected with these useful societies ; evils that often render 
them fmprovident rather than provident institutions. But he appears to 
have, overlooked the fact that within the last five or six years some working 
men, secing these evils, have, by combining the extensive ramifications and 
accurate data of life assurance companies with the economic management 
and local supervision of the old clubs, succeeded in forming safe and at the 
same time profitable investments for the modicum they can save from their 
small weekly earnings. 


OF 








| operations, 


Several of these societies have latterly sprung into existence, anda short | 


notice of one of the first and most sucec 
those of your readers who feel an interest in the amelioration of the econdi- 
tion of the producing classes, 

This institution bears the appropriate name of the Friend in Need. 
officers, as in the old clubs are chosen by 1 frem the members, but 
there are no publichouse meetings or spending money allowed, neither like 
some of the secret orders is there anything spent for the frippery called “ re- 
galia’’; all the contributions being strictly ap; lied in paying the claims, and 
the necessary expenses of management. The tables he w a slight inerease 
in the rate of payment each year trom ten to seventy, thusplacing all the mem- 
bers on an equality, charging each the exact sum due at their age, and avoid- 
ing those disastrous results so feelingly depicted by A. W. W. 

That this new plan is appreciated by the toilers is shown by the fact, that 
Within the last five years 68,000 members have joined this one society : 
which is now enrolling 2000 members a month. If to this grand army are 
added the four or five kindred institutions, and we take their members as 
amounting only to an equal number, we shall see reason for hope that the 
time is not far distant when by their own prudence and self-denial the 


and 





working-classes may have something better than the prospect of the union | 4 : ag , : . be 
i i has a very substantial and intelligible right, which will not 


to end their days in ; for I find that this same socicty is now paying above 
1000/. a month in sick and burial claims to its members besides finding them 
medical attendance. If we take into account the moral as well as the pe- 
cuniary benetits thus conferred not only on the actual members but on their 


families, and the cirele of their acquaintance, I must agree with your cor- | 


respondent that itis one of the best proofs they can give of their being 
worthy to receive an extension of the franchise. G. W. 


esful may, perhaps, be interesting to | : 
| cause of the Shah Soojah. 


The | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FRENCH POWER IN INDIA. 

AN interesting problem has been opened in our general relations 
with the French Government, and it is one which is not likely t, 
be left at rest by that Government, if our own should not procure 
a satisfactory solution. A proprietor of the East India Company 
has publicly notified that he shall call attention to the case with 
a sutticiently practical object. It turns upon a serious question 
In the present state of Europe and European treaties, haye 
we not lost one of the guarantees upon which we relied for the 
maintenance of our peculiar system in India? Some, countiy 

upon the general indifference of the English public to Indine 
affairs, may think it idle to raise any question turning Upon so 
remote a subject as European diplomacy bearing on the far East: 
but the French people are addicted to the study of diplomacy. 
particularly where changes become favourable for an advanced 
movement on their part. Others, again, may think that Mr. 
Jones is not very patriotic in pointing out to the enemy a flay jn 
our lease; but to us it appears that the honourable proprietor jg 
adopting a very defensible course. He assumes the French Go. 
vernment to be an ally and not an enemy; and, taking the bull 
by the horns, he seeks to put right that which has accidentally 
got wrong. ‘That the turn of aflairs has given the French Go- 
vernment an unexpected advantage seems clear. The treaty con- 
cluded with France in May 1814 contains an article to this effeet— 

** His Most Christian Majesty on his part having nothing more at heart 
than the perpetual duration of Peace between the two Crowns of England 
and France and wishing to do his utmost to avoid anything which night 
atfect their mutual good understanding, engages not to erect any fortifica- 
tions on the establishments which are to be restored to him within the limits 
of the British Sovereignty upon the Continent of India, and only to place on 
these establishments the number of troops necessary for the maintenance of 
Police ”’ 

The treaty containing this article was confirmed by the Congress 
of Vienna in June 1815, it was reconfirmed by the treaty of 
Paris in November 1815, It belongs to that series of treaties 
which are regarded as constituting the charters of the present 
European system. These treaties made specific arrangements for 
the maintenance of the kingdom of Poland, for the settlement of 
Holland, and for a variety of other purposes, which have been put 
aside in the interval. The fundamental object of the treaties, 
however, was to reéstablish the Bourbon dynasty in France, and to 
exclude the family of Bonaparte from the French throne “ for ever.” 
Our Government has persevered in affecting to regard the treaties 
of 1815 as still claiming respect, but they have been treated with 
contumely by every European power in turn, as the purpose of 
each day was to be served; and they are now practically defunct, 
by non-observanee, by the expiry of their objects, and by the ex- 
isting relations of the European Powers, parties to those treaties, 
more especially by the actual war between France and Austria, 
Under these circumstances, does not the restraint put upon France 
by the treaty of 1814 lapse, and does not France recover the right 
to fortify her Indian posessions or to occupy them with troops? 

Now, that she might desire to do so is not only theoretically 
possible, but is amongst practical probabilities. The French Go- 
vernment, supported by the public, showed itself very -ager to 
obtain a recognized power in Cochin China; it is possible 
that similar Eastern ambitions may again spur the French, and 
it is quite certain that they never lose sight of the fact that we 
drove them out of India, It is true that we put the indignity 
upon the Bourbon dynasty, and it may be held in Paris that the 
indignity has passed away with the dynasty that submitted to it. 
Should any unhappy difference arise between this country and “a 

. : bad . . , 
neighbouring Power” we have afforded precedents for the plan of 
For example, we took up the cause of Shah Soojah, 
and our desire to support him was advanced as the plea for in- 
vading the Affghan territory. Now it would be a generation or 
two before the deposed King of Oude will consider that his equt- 
able claim to the throne has lapsed: and it is logically possible 
that “‘a neighbouring Power,” especially if it were provoked to 





splenetic motives, might be struck with the chivalry of support- 
ing the cause of the King of Oude, just as we supporte the 


Independently of such remote contingencies we have a more 
immediate interest in knowing precisely how we stand witha 
powerfully ally. The Indian territories of that Power lie very 
near two great centres of the British possessions: Chandurnagoor 
is near the mouth of the Hooghley, Pondicherry near Madras; 
and a portion of the Calcutta railway passes over the territory of 
Chandurnagoor, so that our main high road lies within the juris- 
diction of that power upon whose military strength and fortiica- 
tions our diplomatic restraint has lapsed. Certainly this will be 
considered by many Englishmen a practical reason for ascertaining 
how we stan upon these points. 

It may be asked what interest has the East India Company,— 


| what power has it to interfere,—what right to impose duties upon 


the Executive which has superseded it in Leadenhall Street? It 


denied in England. The East India Company possesses a mort- 
gage on our immense property in India, to the value of twelve mul 
lions sterling ; and the proprietor who has mooted this new sub- 
ject, has a perfect right to put such questions as touch the state 
of the insurance on the Company’s investment. : 

Nor is it at all necessary to lay the question before the F reneh 
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Government in a hostile tone ; =” the reverse,—such a tone 
would be equally inappropriate aud impolitic. Whatever may at 
present be the comp ications amongst official people, those who 
survey the subject without entangling sympathies on either side 
cannot but perceive that the Emperor of the French has the most 
potent reasons i" at present for maintaining friendly relations 
with the British Sovereign, Parliament, and people. For our own 
part we have no doubt that the Emperor Napoleon would wel- 
come rather than repel any opportunity of proving to our nation 
that, instead of being prepared to repay mistrust with suspicion, 
coolness, or encroachment, he is ready to continue to us the same 
cordial friendship which has hitherto subsisted between the two 
Governments. Under these circumstances, the practical object 
should be to invite an exercise of friendliness Mevedl. = this country, 
by negotiating a fresh recognition of the obligations which ex- 
isted under the treaties which have been so far tainted. ‘To ima- 
gine that a Government historically and critically so acute as the 
French would overlook the existence of any flaw in our case is ab- 
surd; to challenge a magnanimous treatment of the flaw would 
constitute an appeal to the very qualities of which the French 
nation is most proud, and would most likely secure our Indian 
Government and its arrangements the old guarantees under a new 
lease, in a more spontaneous spirit than could have animated the 
puppet whom we reéstablished in 1815, 


JOHN STERLING ON ENGLISH ISOLATION. 
ExamPtes of the genuine English feeing on the controversy now 
waged with bayonet and artillery on the continent are showing 
themselves at every turn. Notwithstanding the complications of 
the day we find the press very generally coming round to the 
old sentiments. It is not surprising to sce a distinct statement 
of facts and right conclusions on such a subject from the pen of 








Francis Newman; but he may be considered pledged and already | 


declared upon that point. We turn to different men. If we go 
into the studio or the lecture-room to hear a Ruskin lecture, we 


encounter the same sentiment in his own clear and powerful lan- | 


guage ; or we take up “‘ Sterling’s Letters to Coningham,” a third 
edition of which has just been opportunely published by the 
Member for Brighton. The collection, indeed is interesting on 
every account ; for independently of the remarkable moral pro- 
blem involved in the development of Sterling’s own opinions, we 
have, written nine years back, truthful and original remarks upon 
the questions even of this day,—upon the controversy, for in- 
stance, between the non-electoral and the electoral bodies. And 
for all his subversive tendencies, Sterling is found on what may 


be considered the Conservative side, illustrating the danger of | 


conferring political power on the uneducated. We have not Mr. 
Coningham’s own letters, but it is evident, from the internal evi- 


dence of Sterling’s, that the correspondence began in something | 


like an affectionate controversy between the two; Coningham 
starting from the received doctrines on Christianity, and Sterling 
explaining the grounds of his own departure, but also the limits 
of his dissent—as, in his repudiation of idle speculations like 
Pantheism, Platonism, or Straussism. However, it was with the 
Italian question that we have to deal, and here, from the 
quiet study of the theological student whose sickness had already 
rendered him independent of ordinary interests, we have the 
same repetition, in Ris own language, of the genuine English 
feeling. 

‘The notion that a country like England can isolate itself, and take no 
part in foreign politics till it is directly attacked, appears to my judgment 
quite untenable. In the present case, this plan would, I think, very soon 
have brought Russia to Constantinople, and France to Alexandria, and such 
aggrandisement of these two powers would have forced us into war under 
less favourable circumstances than now, whil ir actual policy has afforded 
a chance (no doubt only a chance,) of escaping the great conflagration alto- 
gether. But, however this may be, I wish you to understand, that I would 
not have blown my penny trumpet for the fun of the noise, unless I had 
really believed the occasion a just one for so desperate a measure.” 


PARKS, AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 

From the Conservatory Journal, which we noticed among our 
I'terary news last week, we learn that the City of Boston is the 
scene at once of a very regretable movement and of one which 

romises excellent results. The City is in debt. In its neigh- 
loadiest there is a great public garden, not unlike the more cul- 
tivated space in some of our great parks. The ground is valuable, 
and some persons have conceived the project of parting with it 
for building purposes, and thus redeeming the debt of the City. 
Building improvements are a very legitimate way of thus redeem- 
ing public liabilities, particularly if the building has a tendency 
to increase the permanent value of the general town. It would 
be very impertinent in us to interfere, or even to criticize, the 
proposal advanced in Boston. We have no information as to the 
circumstances, and cannot judge the merits of the suggestion ; 
and instead of attempting any such thing we will simply state a 
few facts which may aid our Boston friends in judging their case 
for themselves. America is not yet burdened with any town so 
vast as London ; but any one familiar with our deuble, perhaps 
we ought to say our quintuple city, must be well aware that not- 
withstanding the decided improvement in the building, drain- 
ing, and management, — an improvement of such a_ kind 
that the revival of old London would now be an intolerable 
nuisance,—we want something more than detailed improvements in 
streets, pathways, and alleys. Even our squares are insufficient, 
though they are valuable as contributing to the general ventila- 
tion. We want open grounds where the Londoner “in populous 


city pent,” may not only stroll forth to enjoy a mouthful of the 
wayward wind, or let his eye repose continuously upon a field of 
green, but where also he may enjoy some amount of bodily exer- 
cise without listing precisely whither he goes ; straying hither and 
thither, letting the museles play without giving too much thought 
after what they are doing. For you cannot get healthy muscular 
action, nor free and vigorous human vegetation, without sometimes 
giving rein to the body, and allowing it to show its independence 
of thought and intellect. For these reasons, notwithstanding the 
immense size of our cities, the value of land in them, the difficulty 
of finding ground, the actual existence of public debt, or what is 
the same thing the heavy rates upon most of our parishes, the 
English public has taken the initiative, and in a manner extorted 
the sanction of the central Government to establish public grounds 
even where they did not exist befere. Thus we have redeemed 
Primrose Hill; we have made a park at Battersea ; we shall most 
certainly secure Clapham Common against being enclosed ; we have 
made a park in the neighbourhood of Bethnal Green; and the 
general tendency of private speculation, even in building, is to 
respect the same vole for public space. In short, ‘ society,” 
whether acting in its capacity of central Government, municipal 
corporation, or private speculator consulting the public taste, has 
everywhere recognised the great truth that mere gross money 
value does not determine the use and worth even of land; and we 
have made up our minds, rather late in the day, that there must 
be open public places where man can cultivate at least some 
memory of what the planet is where he has not disfigured it, 
Perhaps our London experiences will not be without a certain use 
in Boston ? 

Boston is distinguished for its intelligence and taste, and the 
scheme for saving the public garden of Boston rests upon a direct 
appeal to that intelligence and that taste. It is for this purpose 
that the Conservatory Journal is established. It is a commonly 
repeated story, already cited in Boston we see, that Queen Anne, 
once asked what it would cost to enclose the Parks at the West 
End, the reply of her witty Minister being ‘only three crowns, 
your Majesty.” It is also a traditon which clings to Richmond 
Park, thatthe right of way through it was preserved to the publie by 
an old man at the Richmond or Roehampton gate, and an old wo- 
man at the Ham gate, who insisted upon their right to pass; and 
on consulting the law, the whole power of the British empire was 
found insuflicient to bear up against the aged and humble couple. 
Now the enclosing of its park will cost Boston a price almost equal 
to the three crowns,—for the Transatlantic Athens will never 
be able to recover the opportunity thus thrown away. A public 
body has been formed to redeem the debt in another manner 
—to utilize the ground in a better mode. It is proposed to esta- 
blish a great building somewhat after our Crystal Palace fashion. 
The building would be in the form of a great Greek Cross, with a 
central body and four long limbs, devoted respectively to natural 
history, to agriculture, horticulture, and pomology, to history 


| and archwology, and to fine arts; the rotunda in the middle 





being used as a Polytechnic Institution, for exhibition of works 
illustrating the useful arts, and for lectures on art or applied sci- 
ence. The garden itself would be used further to illustrate the 
applied sciences,—one of the most valuable of them, by the way, 
being the seience of preserving health. The several branches of 
the institution will be entrusted to Societies which already exist ; 
and the Intelligence of Boston would thus establish its palace, like 
our royalty, in the midst of the great public Park. 

If the Bostonians should doubt our regard for our places of 
public recreation, let them consult the statistics of the persons 
who visit such places. That Americans can appreciate we know 
full well, from the remarks of those friends who see our parks 
and the use to which the public puts them, Nothing has more 
contributed to the comfort and good order of the multitude, as a 
multitude, than the facility of roving these spacious preserved 
landscapes, where enjoyment can at once be free and harmless, 
The jealousy with which the privilege is guarded is shown by a 
little controversy going on at present. Our amiable Chief Com- 
missioner of Public Works has abolished a few of the fixed seats 
in Hyde Park, near Rotton Row, and in St. James’s Park, and 
has removed some of the paths which the publie had shaped for 
itself. The tendency of these last “‘ improvements” is decidedly 
democratic, since it prevents our humbler classes from going to 
gaze in uplifted admiration at the troops of gay equestrians that 
haunt Rotten Row. Lord John Manners has offered the public 
various convenient and agreeable iron chairs, only he charges for 
the use one penny or two pence a piece. The public is irritated 
at the arbitrary taxation, annoyed at the abolition of the seats to 
which it had good title, and angry at the bar placed upon its right 
of way. It is a decided mistake in the Chief Commissioner ; the 
more so since he was looked upon as a patron of harmless recrea- 
tion for the humbler classes; and he will have to revoke his late 
acts, unless he desires to be revoked himself. But the little con- 
troversy will show our republican friends that the interest of the 
people, and particularly of the poorer multitude, is jealously 
watched in this country, though we are not so democratic as our 
American relatives, nor do we in all things profess such sub- 
missive solicitude for the res-publica. 





SPELLING AND WRITING. 
Tur Civil Service Commissioners accused of ‘ gross ignorance” 
as betrayed in the misspelling of words in their Report, appeal 
through a friendly pen to authorities, and show that the supposed 
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misspelling is excused by its use in some standard works. This 
is a very fair reply. But why do the Commissioners not allow a 
similar appeal to candidates whom they convict of misspelling 
when the “error” may simply arise from the fact that the candi- 
date had read one History of Europe and the Commissioners an- 


titions may have lost the battle because they spelled Hofer with 
one f and Bourdeaux without u in the first syllable—in other words 


because they were not aware of the peculiar inaccuracy which had | 


caught the fancy of the Commissioners. To remedy these mis- 
takes there are little guide-books to examinations which teach us 
how the Commissioners like words to be spelled. We know of one 
ease where a lad suffered a loss of five marks for spelling scimetar 
without a y. The word is variously spelled—but the Commission- 
ers, doubtless adopting the wrong way, deprived the candidate of 
five marks because he differed from them in opinion. 

There are three kinds of “ errors ” in spelling—the first where 


the candidate sins through sheer ignorance of the right way of 


spelling the word: for this there should be no mercy and the 
candidate should suffer a heavy deduction. The second is where 
through hurry or nervousness a candidate misspells words that he 
knows how to spell; whether this is ‘the case as distinguished 
from the first offence should be ascertained, and as it is a venial 
offence it should be visited with a mitigated penalty. The third 
case is where the candidate, in spelling a word of which the or- 
thography is fairly doubtful, adopts on good authority one of two 
ways. ‘There are many foreign words in our language, or words 
recently derived from foreign languages, the spelling of which 
varies considerably, even amongst high authorities. There are 
also English words} in a state of transition—fifteen years ago it 
would have been bad spelling to write ‘‘ honor””—now, the candi- 
date who writes “honour” loses five or six marks. 

Lord Malmesbury, with his curious talent for blundering with 
the best intentions, attacked bad spelling exercises of the Commis- 
sioners. But, as the Commissioners plead, these exercises are in- 
tended to give to candidates who have misspelled through haste 
opportunity to spell correctly at leisure and with their attention 
entirely directed to spelling. Itis with a view to have this prin- 
ciple more thoroughly carried out that we suggest that some plan 


should be adopted for giving to each candidate an —_ of 


reconsidering any words he may have misspelled so that it should 
be ascertained whether he sinned through ignorance or merely 
through a slip of the pen. 

The fact remains, however, that for the posts of unpaid attachés 
there are only fwo candidates. Why do not the clever young 
men of the kingdom make a rush on the Foreign Oflice ? Simply, 
because they have something else to do. ms are entering pro- 
fessions, or competing for paid posts; they have not the 
3007, or 4007, a-year allowance which an unpaid attaché at 
Vienna, Paris, Petersburgh, or Berlin, must spend unpaid 
attachés must in fact have rich fathers—are there are no rich 
fathers in the kingdom having sons who can spell correctly and 
write good hands? It appears not. Either the young men of 
the upper classes are very ignorant, or good spelling and pen- 
manship are no tests of intelligence. We could get clerks in the 
City to spell and write well, but would City clerks do for the Le- 

ation at Vienna? Meanwhile, the dilemma lasts, and Lord 

almesbury should advertise in the Zimes, ‘* Wanted twenty 
or thirty rich young men who can write plain ani spell 
correctly.” 





THE “VAILS” ABUSE, 

Tnx Times Money Market usefully anticipates us in opening a 
question on which we have for some time had our eye. Our con- 
temporary reports a very curious investigation which has just ter- 
minated at the City Club. Ona searching inquiry into various 
items of expenditure, it was discovered that the liveries sent in 
for the servants of the Club were in fact old suits which had been 
paid for in the previous year, and which were again charged as 
new clothes, The liveries had been obtained from a very respect- 
able establishment. A correspondence ensued, in the course of 
which, according to our contemporary, the head of that establish- 
ment first denied that any such practices could have been adopted ; 
but afterwards, on being told that the clothes had actually been 
marked by the Committee of the Club, he said that it was done 
against his order, and he laid the blame upon his foreman. The 
foreman was called in, and ‘‘on being told how matters stood, 
turned deadly — and fell on the floor ina faint.” Subsequently 
it was proved that this system had begun about eight years back 
under a former partner of the firm ; and the present head of the house 
persevered in ayerring that he had always sct his face against 
such practice. 

** He had found, on investigation, that instances had occurred against his 
will. He always deputed his foreman to manage with servants, and that 
functionary had told him he ‘could neither fit them nor please them,’ un- 
less allowed occasionally to connive at such arrangements. Under these 
circumstances he had left the point to be managed as might seem best. It 
had been ‘no benefit to him, or injury to the club, but simply to satisfy the 
men.’ Finally, he purges his conscience by the revelation that ‘it is in- 
variably done by all tailors who make a lot of liveries periodically,’ and 
that ‘ without sometimes satisfying the servants in this respect it would be 
almost impossible to retain the custom of their masters. * . 

“The inquiries of the committee incidentally brought facts to their 
knowledge showing the general character of such offences. Among other 
cases, they were told ‘of a servant in a nobleman’s family, residing near 
Awverness, having recently sent up to London, in a box labelled ‘ currants,’ 
@ suit of livery, which suit was sent back again by mail train the same even- 
ing as a new suit.’ It was added that ‘a certain West-end club could be 


been made and delivered, the rest having been returned clothes. 

“ The plea of all traders thus implicated will of course be, that 
if they were to resist the plan the servants would ruin them ” 
“* This,” says the Zimes, “is a mere subterfuge ” ; be 


named who had just paid for fifteen suits of livery, of which only two hag 


other. For instance, we dare say some candidates in close compe- | if our contemporary will himself pursue the inquiry a little fur- 


ther he will find that the plea advanced by the tradesman has a 
solid basis of truth. ‘ wi 

We are only stating facts when we inform our readers—and jt 
may interest some of them more nearly and extensively than they 
know—that such practices, instead of being confined to tailors 
extend not perhaps to every trade with which the householder 
can deal, but to «/most every trade. There are abuses in the 
present relations between tradesman and customer, especially af 
the West-end of the town, amongst the highest and wealthier 


| Classes of society, which have the effect of confiscating an amount 





of property belonging to the lordly and ‘ distinguished,” which 
might, we are convinced, be roundly estimated at millions ster. 
ling. The practice of taking very lengthened credit, which seems 
for a short time a convenience to the customer, necessarily ends 
in his paying interest on the capital which the tradesman has 
locked up for those years, and, what is more, interest on the in- 
terest, with a further allowance to the tradesman for the genera] 
** style of doing the thing.” The practice of allowing perqui- 
sites to servants is applied in a great variety of ways; but there 
are always these two fundamental principles. The servants, who 
to a great extent guide the customer, must have their fees; and 
although the tradesman actually makes the allowance to the ser- 
vant, he does it out of the master’s pocket. The commercial 
editor of the Zimes has already explained two or three of the 
modes in which that may be done by the craft of tailors. One of 
the commonest modes pursued by smaller tradesmen is a certain 
periodical allowance made to servants, principally on Christmas 
Day; perhaps a still commoner mode practised in large establish- 
ments which deal with large customers is to allow the servants 
something like a percentage out of the bill. Our West-end read- 
ers are deeply interested in this fact. 

Let us by the way note that what we are saying ought not in 
any manner to militate against the substantial and proper interest 
of servants. The whole class is not treated in English households 
with too much consideration ; though in the sort of household to 
which we are more especially referring the service required is of 
the highest character. An English nobleman or “ distinguished 
person” requires his household to be conducted systematically, 
and with good taste. He wants a liberal style of living, to be 
honestly administered. He, therefore, needs about him men who 
are prudent, judicious, and proud of their integrity, but such 
men have a right to expect that out of their present earnings they 
should be able to lay by a provision for the future. Liberal wages 
and handsome treatment, therefore, we believe to be the interest 
of the master of the household as much as of his servants. If he 
begins the game of coin-clipping, he may chance to find that he 
surrounds himself with knayes instead of honest men, and that he 
is losing in the sport. 

This fact, however, does not nullify the moral and economical 
use of ‘the master’s eye.” We can mention an instance where 
the losses of the master amounted to a sum suflicient to be ap- 
preciable. A partner in an extremely rtspectable firm, which 
supplies articles of the most constant household consumption, was 
called upon, by a servant paying a large account, to make “ the 
usual” allowance to domestics. ‘The tradesman independently de- 
clined; and was informed, as if it were the natural consequence, 
that the custom of that valuable houschold should be removed to 
some more complying firm. He was not alarmed, nor did he 
demurely acquiesce; the tradesman determined to bring the question 
to a practical issue. He put on his hat and went straight to the 
master of the house, stating to him, without reserve or compli- 
cation, the case as it stood. Instead of removing his custom, the 
master of the house saw at once that the robbery which would fall 
upon the tradesman in the first instance, would necessarily fall 
upon himself at last. He resolved heneeforward to deal direct 
with the tradesman, and pay all bills himself. What was the 
amount that he saved annually, by thus looking after the honesty 
of his own establishment’ We believe it was 350/, The same 
tradesman had to deal with a club at the West End; he found 
the same demands, and made the same appeal, in the first m- 
stance, toa managing man, without success; for the managing 
man rather thought it necessary to do “ the usual thing,” and at 
all events was cool in his reception of the appeal. The intimation, 
however, that the appeal would be carried to the Committee, 
threw a new light upon the matter; and in that instance the sys- 
tem of club vails was abandoned. ? 

If one gentleman in London can save 350/. a year by paymmg 
his bills himself, and seeing that all his money reaches his trades- 
men, how much does all the West End of London waste by “ the 
usual plan”? If the West End has time or industry for the la- 
bour, that sum is really well worth working. 





GROWTH OF HONGKONG. 
Tue most erroneous notions prevail as to the condition and prospects 0 
Hongkong, which never were so bright as now. It has « large surplus re- 
venue, a population wonderfully growing (86,000 at the present moment), 
and a trade, the importance and amount of which few places in the East sur- 
pass. With this extension of commercial relations in China, those of Hong 
Kong must extend, as it is the Head quarters of all the great mercantile es- 
tablishments, the centre of steam communication with every part of the 
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Oriental world, a nayal station crowded with ships of war, and an average 
daily entry of square rigged vessels amounting to 2000 tons, or more than 
700,000 tons per annum. ‘There are seldom less than a hundred vessels in 
the harbour, one of the finest in the world, and this is independent of the 
native junk coasting or foreign trade, which is very large. 
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THE LITERARY FUND QUESTION, 


Ir is to be regretted, and we say it with a sincere esteem for Mr, Charles 
Dickens as a writer who most emphatically belongs to his country, that he 
has not taken a more simple course in his contest with the Royal Literary 
Fund. For the last few years we have expressed our opinion on the stand- 
ing difference between that popular writer and that useful institution. Mr. 
Dickens has made more than one attempt to establish a new association 
differing in its character from the Royal Literary Fund. He wants a self- 
supporting provident institution, aided, if you like, by liberal patrons, but 
fupported also by contributions from literary men as a provision for the 
future ; the body being a corporation of the profession, administered by men 
who understand the exigencies of the profession, and publicly responsible 
to the constituency. Very desirable, if it could be established; but with 
all his popularity, influence, and energy, Mr. Dickens has failed in such 
attempts. That is a great fact, and it is deeply instructive; as con- 
firming the general observation, that the literary mood, perhaps the literary 
mind, is not * provident”’ And properly speaking there is 
no profession of Literature, as in the case of medicine or law, or war or 
divinity, but ‘‘ only a fortuitous collection of atoms.” Segregation rather 
than incorporation is the character of the class, divided as it is by every 
band of social rank, political party, sect, private interest, and commercial 
rivalries. We take literary men as they are, improvident—often giving to 
the world what cannot be measured in its value by money,—conferring 
benefits, pleasures, even the means of happiness,—to fall themselves into 
trouble or an old age of poverty. At such point they inevitably command 
the sympathy of those who combine literary tastes with independent means. 
This is the starting principle of the Literary Fund. 

Mr. Dickens, however, seems to labour under something like a fixed idea. 
He is not a man to abandon his purpose ; and has tried to realize his own pur- | 
pose in various ways; but latterly his attempt has been to take David Wil- 
liams’s Literary Fund and to convert it into Charles Dickens’s Literary 
Guild. We do not all assume that such was the purpose of the offer which 
the Managers of the Literary Fund have been censured for declining, be- 
Cause we are well aware that men may be drawn into acts which /ook equi- 
vocal, however direct and simple their motives may have been. We give | 
Mr.'Dickens, therefore, credit for the most handsome intentions in becoming, 
with Mr. Elwin, the medium for the offer ; but the offer itself is very ques- 
tionable. It has only this week been thoroughly explained by the Zimes. 
It was, that a donor, whose name is not given, should secure to the Society 
the reversion of a library, with a sum of 10,0007., on these conditions—that 
the reversion should not take effect until the death of two persons now about 
forty-five years of age; that the sum of 10,000/. should be secured so that its 
Proceeds should be devoted to the purchase of books in augmentation of the li- 





or commercial. 


| new number 
| what we had desired to say : 


587 


brary ; that in consideration of this gift the Society should at once abandon its 
present charter and seek a new charter of incorporation under agreement with 
the representatives of the donor. The Committee of the Society at once per- 
ceived that this proposal was open to grave objections, but it was not de- 
clined: the Committee simply proposed that it should be referred to a gene- 
ral meeting of the Society. Mr. Dickens and Mr. Elwin, however, while 
offering to make some modifications not explained, demanded from the Com- 
mittee a declaration whether the proposal would be reecived with any modi- 
fications? On being thus urged, the Committee passed a resolution declar- 
ing, ** That no suflicient evidence has been laid before this Committee of 
any pecuniary or other benefit resulting to the Society from the proposed 
accession to it of a library, so as to justify the Committee in recommending 
the same to a general meeting.” 

To the last, then, the Committee did not decline the offer ; they simply 
The reversion is to take effect at so distant a date, 
locked up for mere library purposes, that no pecuniary 


CTATOR, 





stated an obvious fact. 
the 10,000/, i 


| advantages were held out commensurate with the risks incurred in disor- 


So It is obvious, too, that the disorganization would 


hold out a fresh opportunity for a remodelling of the institution on the 


ganizing the iety 


plan which may be said to have been rejected, not only by the majority of 
the Society but by the great body of the literary profession. 
THE OCCASIONAL. 
By Leten Hunt, 
No. XI. Tur NickName or THE LATE Kino or Nappies. Different accounts of it 
applicability and the reverse; and probable reconcilement of both, 


lm ° ° ° ° - 
| Tuts is rather a note, or postseript, to a preceding ‘ Occasional,” than a 


but the reader is requested to accept it, as completing 
for in our summary last week of the im- 


| pressions left upon the world by the King of Naples, we forgot to notice 
| what everybody seems to remember; to wit, the tragi-comic nickname 


which had been assigned him, of King Bomba. Bomba is the name of 


| children’s play in Italy, a kind of prisoner’s base, or what used formerly 
| to be called in England, ** King by your leave”; and there was probably 
} an allusion to this pastime in the nickname ; especially as his Majesty 


and had a predilection for childish 
But the name, what- 


was fond of playing the King, 
amusements besides, and for playing at soldiers. 


ever its first cause or its collective significance, is understood to have 


derived its greatest weight from a charge made against his Majesty of 


| having called upon his soldiers to “ bombard” his people during one of 


their insurrections. ‘ Bombard’em! Bombard’em!” he is said to have 
cried out—that is to say,—‘“‘ Sweep them away, cannonade’em!” Tis 
apologist, Mr. Macfarlane, not only denies the charge, but says his ery was 
to wit, ‘* Spare my misguided people ! Make prisoners! 
!” And he is afterwards said to have 
* Be 
They are misguided, but 
If you allow yourself to be transported with 
passion, there will be great slaughter, and this I would by all means 
avoid. ‘Take prisoners, but do not kill.” The book entitled ‘ Naples 
and King Ferdinand,” repeats the charge however in the strongest man- 
It says that he kept crying out, “ Down with them! down with 
them’! adding in a note, what was stated to be the particular expres: 
sion, ‘‘ Bombardare”; and hence, says the author, “arose his well- 
We are also told by this writer, that the 
king changed his policy on the occasion “ from hour to hour, indeed 
minute; sv as to secure a victory, of which he had per- 
haps little hope at first.” 

What if this vacillation reconciles the two opposite accounts; and 
that the frightened and exasperated monarch actuaily said all which is 
attributed to him by both the writers, according as the fright or the ex- 
asperation prevailed? At one o'clock, when matters looked perilous, 
mercy and flattery may have been in the ascendant; and at three, when 
success was certain, or when it required only the merciless portion of 
fear, cruelty may have reigned supreme. 

In one of these interludes in the plays of Moliére, which ought never 
to be left out of editions of them, for they are as good in their way as the 
plays themselves, and as deeply grounded in truth, however mad they look 
pirits and drollery, there is a man who is in danger 
of being eaten by a bear. The man (we speak from memory, but are 
sure of the spirit of what we relate) takes at last, as a forlorn hope, to 
flattering the bear; praises his manners and appearance ; calls him all 
sorts of sweet names ; and in the excess and ectasy of his desperation, 
addresses him at length as “‘ Your Royal Highness.” But hunters com- 
ing up, and the bear’s attention being diverted, his flatterer scrambles up 
a tree, and his first word to the hunters is, “ Shoot him.” 

There is a similar passage in Fielding, in relation to Tom Jones’s atten- 
dant Partridge: but as there is no flattery in it, though plenty of fear 
and almost as good a dramatic turn of surprise, we must content our- 
sclves with suggesting it to the recollection of brother-readers. 

We should really have been glad to have something of some kind or 
other, to admit in favour of this unhappy prince; but the groans of thou- 
sands of his captives rise up and drown the panegyrics of his court news- 
men in ghastly contradiction. 


the very reverse ; 
Do not kill! 
rebuked an officer for calling the people canaglia (ras« ally dogs). 


Make prisoners 


calm, sir, and do not call the people canaglia. 
they are still my people. 


ncr, 


known sobriquet of ** Bomba.” 


from minute to 


with animal 


Signor Montanelli, the former Tuscan Minister, who has been living for 
some years in exile in Paris, where he wrote the tragedy of Camma for 
Ristori, came to Alexandria, from Acqui, on the 25th May, and had an au- 
dience of the Emperor. This distinguished statesman and poet has accepted 
a commission in the corps of the Tuscan volunteers. 
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BOOKS. 


DR, BUCKNILL ON SHAKESPEARE, * 
(FIRST NOTICE. ]} 

Tue author of Zhe Psychology of Shakespeare compares himself 
in his preface to the shoemaker who criticised the work of Apelles, 
and was listened to with respect so long as he confined his ob- 
servations within the limits of his own practical knowledge. The 
comparison holds good in all that it fairly implies, but it does not 
measure the extent of Dr. Bucknill’s qualifications as a com- 
meutator on Shakespeare. In perfect mastery of all details per- 
taining to his proper calling, he is on a par with the Grecian 
shoemaker, but is infinitely superior to him not only as regards 
the kind of facts with which he is specially conversant, but also 
in the extra professional range of his wsthetic faculties. Had he 
never practised medicine, his literary taste and acumen might 
have enabled him to write worthily on the great works he prizes 
most, and to make a respectable figure amongst the expositors of 
Shakespeare’s genius ; as it is, his place amongst them 1s unique. 
Never before him did any writer give judgment, with so much 
authority, on that fidelity to nature which Shakespeare’s art ex- 
hibits in the delineation of disordered mental action. 

Dr. Bucknill has not given his book the advantage of an at- 
tractive title; the word ‘ psychology,” we are afraid, will have 
rather a repellent sound for ordinary readers, but at least it cor- 
rectly expresses the import of the work. The author does not 
use it in its stytasagionl signification, but in that more limited 
sense to which it has been technically restricted of late years, as 
denoting ‘‘ all that relates to the department of science which 








is most bewildering, unsettling one of th icle . 
faith, namely, the fixedness of the earth. fy ee pn 
must have this effect of shaking the foundations of the mind in an infinitele 
greater degree. Indeed, we so fully fecl that any glimpse into the s sirite 
world would effect in ourselves a profound mental revulsion, that we ‘tai. 
tively extend to Macbeth a more indulgent opinion of his great crimes, 
than we should have been able to do had he been led on to their commissj "4 
by the temptations of earthly incident alone.” — 
The exquisite skill with which Shakespeare has depicted the 
progress of mental disorder in Macbeth is acutely indicated by his 
scientific analyser. The morbid action is seen in three degrees - 
first in the soliloquy after the meeting with the Weird Sisters 
on the blasted heath, where there is the horrible picture of the 
imagination not transferred to the sense; next, in the degser 
scene, there is the sensual hallucination whose reality is ques. 
tioned and rejected; and lastly, in the banquet scene, there js 
the sensual hallucination whose reality is fully accepted, The 
soliloquy gives evidence of the extreme excitability of Macbeth’s 


| imagination. 


takes cognizance of irregularities and aberrations and diseases of | 


the mind.” It is remarkable how large a portion of Shakespeare’s 


art this science covers ; the extent and exactness with which the 
two accord have “ surprised and astonished” his psychological 
critic. He has not been led, however, by parity of reasoning, to 
infer that the great dramatist had some time or other been an 
exorcist or a keeper in Bedlam, (the only lunatic asylum in his 
time) as Lord Campbell inferred that he had once been a lawyer’s 
clerk. The doctor is less venturous than the judge in straining 
evidence, and explains the phenomenon by supposing that abnor- 
mal states of mind were a favourite study of Shakespeare, and that 
examples of them in every variety must have come frequently 
under his notice, because it was not the practice of his day to shut 
up any but the most dangerous of the insane. Nothing can be 
more probable; at all events his critic finds that ‘in his hands 
the development of an insane character is as strictly amenable to 
law, as that of the most matter-of-fact and commonplace sanity ” ; 
that ‘‘our wonder at his profound knowledge of mental disease 
increases, the more carefully we study his works ;”’ and that often 
‘the displays with prolific carelessness a knowledge of principles, 
half of which, if a advertised, would make the reputation of a 
modern psychologist.” 

Macbeth and his terrible mate, Hamlet, Ophelia, Lear, Timon, 
Constance, Jacques, and some others, are the characters analysed 
by Dr. Bucknill, and many of them he extricates from the false 
light in which the world has been taught by great writers to re- 

ard them. He sweeps away a common theory to which Coleridge 

as given the authority of his name, that Macbeth was originally 
a treacherous, bad man, prone to deeds of midnight murder, one 
who, with all his infirmity of purpose and his sentimental mouth- 
ings, was yet such a predetermined villain, that it was really a 
great error in art, an idle surplusage, to represent him as urged 
to crime by-outward influences most fatal in their potency. The 
Macbeth of these theorists would have gone on his bloody way 
though he had never been subjected to the direct tempting of su- 
pernatural beings, or to the masterdom of another human will less 
trammelled than his own by “‘ compunctious visitings of nature.” 
Not so the Macbeth of the poet. 





‘**The supernatural soliciting of the weird Sisters suggests to him 
image, not a thought merely, but an image so horrible that its 
tion 


an 
conte mpla- 


* does unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature.’ 
This passage was scarcely intended to describe an actual hallucination, jy 
rather that excessive predominance of the imaginative faculty which enables 
some men to call at will before the mind’s eye, the very appearance of the 
object of thought that faculty which enabled a great painter to place at 
will in the empty chair of his studio the mental delineation of any pers n 
who had given him one sitting. Itis a faculty bordering on a morbid state. 
and apt to pass the limit, when judgment swallowed in surmise yields her 
function, and the imaginary becomes to the mind as real as the true, ‘and 
nothing is, but what is not.’ This early indication of } icth’s tendeney 
to hallucination is most important in the psychological development of his 
character.” 

Banquo’s ghost is seen to no one but Macbeth, and unlike the 
ghost of Hamlet's father it is silent; points indicating the poet's 
idea of it as an hallucination not an apparition; but Macbeth is 
at this juncture in a state of mind closely bordering on disease, 
and he believes in the hallucination. 

** The reality of the air-drawn dagger he did not believe in, but referred 
its phenomena to their proper source, with as much truth, t i 












as much phlegm, as Nicolai or any other sane subject of hallucination could 
have done. Unlike the hallucinations of Nicolai and Ben Jolinson, it caused 


terror although its unreality was fully recognized, because it suited with 
‘the horror of the time’ of which it was a reflex. But between this time 
and the appearance of Banquo, the stability of Macbeth’s reason had under- 
gone a fearful ordeal. He lacked ‘the season of all natures—sleep’ ; or, 
when he did sleep, it was 
* In the affliction of those terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly.’ 
Waking, he made his companions of the 
torture of the mind,’ he lay ‘in restless ectasy. 
by his wife was likely to become a prophecy : 
* These deeds must not be thought on 
After these ways ; so it will make us mad.’ 

In the point of view of psychological criticism, this fact appears on the eve 
of being fulfilled by the man, when to sleepless nights and days of brooding 
melancholy are added that undeniable indication of insanity, « credited hal- 
lucination. ‘The fear was in reality fulfilled in the inst nee of the woman, 
although, at the point we have reached, when she with clear intellect and 
well-balanced powers is supporting her horror-struck and hallucinated hus- 
band, she offers a character tthe likely, on her next appearance, to be the 
subject of profound and fatal insanity. The man, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to be almost within the limits of mental disease. Macbeth, however, 
saved himself from actual insanity by rushing from the maddening horrors 
of meditation into a course of decisive resolute action. Irom henceforth 
he gave himself no time to reflect; he made the firstlings of his heart the 
firstlings of his hand; he beeame a fearful tyrant to his country ; but he 
escaped madness. The change in him, however, effected a change in his 
relation to his wife, which in her had the opposite result. Up to this timg, 
her action had been that of sustaining him; but when he waded forw d 
the sea of blood, without desire of the tedious return, when his thoughts 


md, ‘on the 


caution given 


*sorriest fancies’; 


Truly, the 









| were acted ere they were scanned, then his queen found her oceupation 


** His bold and fierce wife is likely to have known him far better than his 
metaphysical critic; and she reading his letter, which describes the pro- | 


phecies of the weird sisters, says : 
* Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 
What thou art promised :—Yet do I fear thy nature ; 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way. Thou would’st be great ; 
Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illness should attend it. What thou would’st highly, 
That would’st thou holily ; would’st not play false, 
And yet would’st surely win.’ 


capacity and ready susceptibility. The high energy and courage which 
guide his sword in the battles of his country are qualities of nerve force 
which future cireumstances will direct to good or evil purposes. 
stances arise soliciting to evil; ‘supernatural soliciting,’ the force 
which, in these anti-spiritualist days, it requires an almost unattainable 
flight of imagination to get a glimpse of. It must be remembered that the 
drama brings Macbeth face to face with the supernatural, with that devil's 
brood the weird Sisters, so unlike the inhabitants of earth, who, after a 
prophecy immediately fulfilled, ‘made themselves air into which they 
vanished.’ What would be the effect upon a man of nervous sensibility, of 
such appearances? Surely most profound. Well may Hazlitt say, that 
* he can conceive no common actor to look like a man who had encountered 
the weird Sisters.’ When they had, ‘ melted as breath into the wind,’ even 
the firm tempered and judicious Banquo exclaims : 

* Were such things here as we do speak about ? 

Or have we eaten of the insane root 

That takes the reason prisoner ?’ 

‘We may disbelieve in any manifestations of the supernatural; but we 
sannot but believe that were their occurrence possible, it would profoundly 
affect the mind. Humboldt says, that the effect of the first earthquake shock 

* The Psychology of Shakespeare. By John Charles Bucknill, M.D., &e. Editor 


of ‘ The Journal of Mental Science,” and joint Author of the ‘* Manual of Psycho- 
logical Medicine,” ; 


Published by Longmans and Co, 


Cireum- | 
of 


. . . » Evidently he is a man of sanguine nervous temperament, of large | mination. The first idea of crime comes upon Mach: th as 
| horrible imagining”; in her it is at once a “fell purpose. 


gone. Her attention, heretofore directed to her husband and to outward 
occurrences, was forced inwards upon that} wreck of all content which her 
meditation supplied.” 

Coleridge discovers in Lady Macbeth “the mock fortitude of a 
mind deluded by ambition.” According to him, ‘she shames 
her husband by a superhuman audacity of faney which she can- 
not support, but sinks in the season of remorse, and dies in sui- 
cidal agony.” Very different is the physiologist’s view of her cha- 
racter. Less complex than that of her husband, it presents none 
of those balancing and contending emotions which make the eha- 
racter of Macbeth so wide and varied a ficld of study. ‘“ His 
fiendlike wife” goes straight to her mark with relentless deter- 

‘a 
It 
is to be remarked that she is not exhibited as participating in her 
husband’s crimes after the murder of Duncan: and this is coD- 
sistent with her character. 


‘‘ Having seized upon ‘ the golden round,’ her high moral courage and self- 
contained nature save her from those eternal suspicions and that restlesness 
of imagination which lead her husband onward from crime to crime. Her 


want of imagination, her very want of sympathy, would save her from that 


perversion of sympathy, which, in her husband, resulted in useless deeds 
of blood. There are some characters capable of committing one great 
crime, and of resting upon it; there are others in whom thie first ermme is 
certainly and necessarily followed by a series of crimes. A bad, cold, sel- 
fish, and unfeeling heart may preserve a person from that fever of wicked- 
ness which a more sympathizing nature is prone to run into when the sym- 
i, and the mobile organization lends itself to effect ther 
We have above indicated the turning point 0 
to which she 


pathies are perverted, 
destructive suggestions, r 
Lady Macbeth’s madness to have been the state of inactivity in 
fell when her husband broke away from her support into that bloody, bold, 
and resolute career which followed the murder of Banquo. We can only 
speculate upon her course of conduct from this time. She prot ably in some 
manner gave her contenance to her husband’s career, or she would scareety 


have been called his “ fiend-like queen ;”’ for it must be remembered, that 
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although the reader is well aware of her guilt, no suspicion of her partici- 

ation in Duncan’s murder has been excited in the other personages of the 
drama. Wemay suppose, then, that without active participation of that 
eareer of tyranny which desolated Scotland, she looked on with frigid 
and cruel indifference, while, her imagination having no power to throw 
itself outwardly, it became the prey of one engrossing emotion—that of re- 
morse. Giving no outward expression ofit in word or deed, she verified th 
saying of Maleolm 

- ¢ The erief th it does not speak 

Whispers the o’er fraught heart and bids it break.’ 
Cold, ste dfast, and self-contained, she could no more escape from the gnaw- 
ing tooth of remorse, than Prometheus, chained upon his rock, could eseape 
from the vulture-talons for ever tearing his vitals. In Macbeth’s more de- 
monstrative and flexible nature, passion was explosive; in her's it was con- 
suming. In him the inward fires found a voleanic vent ; in her their pent- 
up force shook in earthquake the deep foundations of the soul.” 

Dr. Bucknill is severe on Mr. Maclise for having represented 
Lady Macbeth in his picture of the banquet scene as a brawny 
virago, of whose fists her husband might well be afraid. The 
coarse low nature of Regan or Goneril might have lodged in such 
a cooklike figure, but Lady Macbeth was “ a lady, beautiful and 
delicate, probably small; for it is the smaller sort of women 
whose emotional tire is the most fierce,” and our author imagines 
her “to have been a blonde Rachel, with more beauty, with grey 
and crucl eyes, but with the same slight dry configuration and 
constitution, instinct with determined nerve power.” It is satis- 
factory to know that this passage was written before its author 
was aware that a similar opinion had been expressed by Mrs, Sid- 
dons and by Mrs, Jamieson. 

There is one passage in the essay on Macbeth in which Dr. 
Sucknill seems to us to display less than his usual discernment. 
He states truly that the idea of murdering Dunean arose in the 
minds of both man and wife without suggestion from either to 
the other, but then he says: 

* Lady Macbeth’s subsequent taunt— 

* What beast was’t then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me?” 
* Nor time ner place did then cohere, 
And yet you would make both,’— 
appears to us, though we dare hardly say it, a flaw in the plot. It is cer- 
tainly inconsistent with Lady Macbeth’s language at her first meeting with 
herlord. The truthfulness of these expressions can only he saved by sup- 
sing them to have referred to confindences between husband and wife on 
Sencmr's murder, before Macbeth went to the wars; a supposition incon- 
sistent with the development of the wicked thought as it is pourtrayed after 
the meeting with the weird Sisters.” 

The italics in the above extract are our own. We meet the 
proposition thus marked by asking, Is it necessary to save the 
truth of the expressions in question in any way, and above all by 
supposing a flaw in Shakespeare’s plot? ‘To us it appears a less 
violent supposition, that the lady’s memory may have heen in- 
exact, or that relying on the inexactness of her husband's 
memory she wilfully pointed her upbraidings with an untruth, 
just as she did when she pretended to disbelieve his love for her 
Scoot he recoiled from his murderous purpose— 

“* Was the hope drunk, 
Wherein you dress’d yourself ? hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now to look so green and pale, 
At what it did so freely? From this time, 
Such I account thy love.” 

Dr. Bucknill acutely remarks that she uses this threat of dis- 
belief in her husband’s love with the confident assurance that the 
love was there to give it force. We may without the least im- 
probability impute to her the deliberate use of a similar artifice, 
when she charged Macbeth with having been the sole prime mover 
in the enterprise to which she was goading him. 


ROBERT HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS,” 

Havre retired from the stage on a competence earned by the 
brilliant performances of half-a-dozen years, M. Robert Houdin, 
facile princeps of conjurors, reappears before the world as his own 
biographer. He is enjoying a life as happy as family affections, 
peace of mind, work and study can make it ; and yet every even- 
ing he is seized with a feverish emotion when the clock strikes 
eight, the hour when his eye used to be fixed on the peephole in 
the curtain, surveying with intense pleasure the crowd that had 
flocked in to see him. He loves to recal the feelings and the in- 
cidents of his professional life; he recounts them to his family 
circle ; and at last the thought strikes him, why should he not 
impart them to a still wider audience? He will doso. Each 
evening when the clock strikes eight he will continue his perform- 
ances under another form; his public shall be the reader, and 
his stage a book—the book we have now before us. 

M. Robert Houdin writes, as he conjures, with neatness and 
easy vivacity, and keeps his reader amused from his first page to 
his last. His life illustrates the ancient adage that ‘no man 
ever achieved greatness without some divine aftlatus”’—that is to 
say, without a passionate devotion to his chosen pursuit, and the 
faith that removes mountains. A love for mechanism was here- 
ditary in Robert Houdin, and though his memory does not extend 
so far back as the 6th of December 1805, the day when he was 
born, he is inclined to believe that he came into the world with a 
file or a hammer in his hand, for from his earliest youth those 
implements were his toys and his delight. His father was a 
skilful watchmaker of Blois, and an amateur workman of great 
skill in sundry other arts such as engraving, carving, enamelling, 
and so forth. The first eight years of the boy’s life were years of 
bliss, his days spent among the precious realities of his father’s 
Workshop, and his nights in dreams of transcendental tools piled 
up in fairy palaces of industry. But a watchmaker rarely makes 

* Memoirs of Robert Houdin, Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror, Written by 
Himself. Intwo volumes. Published by Chapman and Hall, ‘ 


a fortune in a French country town, and the prudent father, de- 

siring to prepare his son for a higher destiny by a liberal educa- 

tion, sent the boy when he was eight years old to a collegiate 

school, where he remained ten years. Young Robert's ingenuity 

'in making snares, gins, traps, and cages, with all sorts of gym- 
nastie torments for imprisoned mice and birds, was highly appre- 

| ciated by his schoolfellows, but brought him to grief at last, 
Having been sentenced to twelve hours im the black hole for some 
misdemeanour, he was found with a live rat in his possession, 
which he had caught during his imprisonment for the purpose of 
harnessing it toa superb machine of his own construction. Unfor- 
tunately the rat had gnawed a hole through the stocking, shoe, 
and trowsers into which he had thrust it head foremost for safe 
keeping ; and the owner of the damaged attire was summoned be- 
fore the head master. Robert gave him a frank and full account 
of his misdeeds, and the good man, after a hearty fit of laughter, 
forgave the delinquent, on condition that he would pledge his word 
of honour to give up the fons et origo malorum, his tools, and 
thenceforth apply himself diligently to study. The promise was 
made and faithfully kept. The temptation to break it was often 
strong, but honour prevailed. ‘All I allowed myself,” says the 
biographer with charming naiveté, ‘was to set down on paper a 
few ideas that occurred to me, though I did not know whether I 
should ever have a chance to put them in practice.” 

From college Robert passed into the office of a solicitor in Blois 
for the purpose of learning the profession: but there the old 
| mania broke out so strongly, that the lawyer, after vainly strug- 
gling against it, very wiscly counselled his pupil’s father no 
longer to oppose what appeared to be an irresistible vocation. 
The result was, that Robert soon afterwards found himself 
to his unbounded delight seated before a vice, file in hand, 
receiving his first lesson from a cousin who had succeeded to 
| the business from which his father had retired. In process of 
time, Robert became an expert in the trade, but it never satisfied 
the cravings of hisinyentive genius. A mistake made by a book- 
seller, to whom he had applied for a treatise on clockmaking, was 
the means of giving him what his soul thirsted for. Instead of 
Berthoud’s two volumes, the bookseller handed him two of the 
Encyclopedia, one of which was labelled ‘Scientific Amuse- 
ments,” and contained a complete treatise on white magic. The 
reading of that book was to him like the acquisition of a new 
sense. He devoured the contents with the extasy of one who 
‘*saw laid bare before him the secrets of an art for which he was 
unconsciously predestined.” Unconscious no longer, henceforth 
he deyoted himself with incessant ardour to the accomplishment 
of his destiny, and thus he says, ‘‘ The resemblance between two 
books, and the hurry of a bookseller, were the commonplace 
causes of the most important event in my life.” 

His book gave him the theory of his future art, but he was 
still without the first rudiments of its practice as regards 
sleight of hand. In these he was instructed for a fee of ten 
francs by a fellow townsman, who, strange to say, was not rich 
though he exercised the twofold profession of corn-cutter and 
juggler. From him Robert learned in a month all that he knew, 
except corn-cutting, and taught himself a great deal more, To 
acquire the perfection of sight and touch, which is requisite in 
the higher order of sleight-of-hand operations, Robert adopted a 
singular course of exercise, suggested to him by the ease with 
which pianists can read and perform at sight the most difficult 
pieces of music. By accustoming himself to read without any 
hesitation whilst juggling with four balls, Robert acquired extra- 
ordinary precision and promptitude of eye and finger, and the 
power of taking in many things at half a glance whilst his hands 
were occupied with delicate manipulations, On trying, while 
he was writing his memoirs, if he could perform this feat after 
thirty years’ disuse of it, he found that he could still read with 
ease While keeping three balls up. 

His self-education was pursued with a success proportioned to 
his untiring zeal, but he still wanted a master to form his style, 
and perfect him in the most delicate refinements of his art; and 
this great acquisition he owed to what he calls the ‘“ fortunate” 
accident of having been poisoned almost to death by a ragout 
which had stood too long in a copper stewpan. As soon as he 
could rise from his bed in Tours, + re the accident had befallen 
him, he put himself into a diligence for Blois, that he might 
die among his own people. A fit of delirium seized him on the 
road, he threw himself out of the diligence, and, found himself, 
when he recovered his senses, in bed, aud tenderly nursed, in the 
caravan of an itinerant conjuror, who had once been a physician, 
His professional name was Torrini, by birth he was the Comte de 
Grisy. The story of this accomplished relic of the court of Louis 
XV. is told by his pupil in a manner that would not do discredit 
to Alexander Dumas himself. Robert profited so much under 
Torrini’s instructions as to be able to supply his place on the stage 
with complete suecess when his master was for a while disabled by 
an accident. His education was now finished both as a mechani- 
cian and a presdigitator. 

Returning to Blois he married Mademoiselle Houdin, whose fa- 
ther was prospering as a watchmaker in Paris, added her name 
to his own patronymic, Robert, and became assistant to his father- 
in-law, a prudent man, but one whose tastes harmonised with his 
own, and who encouraged his design of some day opening a room 
for the display of mechanical toys and sleight-of-hand tricks. He 
worked at this scheme for several years, enduring many vicissl- 
tudes of fortune, while he was expending on his wonderful au- 
tomata, thought, labour, and money, that yielded no present re- 
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turn towards maintaining the pot au feu, and at last bringing | 
upon himself a congestion of the brain by the intensity of his ap- | 
plication Finally he was able to produce his automata in the | 

aris Exhibition of 1844, and in the following year he opened his 
theatre in the Palais Royal with the first of his Soirées Fantas- 
tiques, which went very near to being the last, for his débit be- 
fore a Paris audience was all but a fiasco. He was going on 
swimmingly when the thought suddenly struck him, ‘Suppose I 
were to a !’—a thought which nearly fulfilled itself by the 
flurry of spirits it occasioned, How he got through the rest of 
the performance he knows not, but he never passed so frightful a 
night as that which followed. Next day he had the bills taken 
down, gave no performance in the evening, and had quite made 
up his mind to all the consequences of this proceeding ; but a good , 
night’s rest, and the sting given to his vanity by the condolences 
of a d—d good natured friend, who assured him he was perfectly 
right in quitting a — beyond his strength, produced a | 
revolution in his feelings for which he tenders his hearty thanks | 
to its involuntary author. All the world knows the sequel. 

1n 1852 Robert Houdin gave up his theatre to his brother-in- 
law and former pupil, and after a professional tour in North Ger- 
many he par | into private life, from which he has only once 
withdrawn himself, to fulfil the wishes of the French Govern- | 
ment. As those false prophets and pretended sorcerers, the Ma- 
rabouts, were the inciters of most of the Arab insurrections in 
Sigocie, the Government thought the best way to destroy their | 
influence would be to prove to the Arabs that the tricks of their 
marabouts were mere child’s play compared with what a French- 
man could do. This was accomplished by Robert Houdin with 
the most satisfactory result. The Marabouts who ventured to 
confront him were overwhelmed with discomfiture and shame. 
Had he declared himself a Moslem, the Arabs would have worship- | 

d him as the greatest prophet that had appeared on earth since 

ahomet ; and when he explained to them that the miracles which 
had filled them with wonder and awe were all wrought by natural 
means, he implanted in their minds a wholesome scepticism, most 
fatal to the pretensions of the native thaumaturges. Speaking of 
the motives that induced him to undertake the task of thus en- 
lightening the Arabs, he says, ‘(1 was much influenced in my 
determination by the knowledge that my mission to Algeria had 
& quasi-political character. I, a simple conjuror, was proud of | 
being able to render my country a service.” That is all; he 
makes no claim to the pompous title of ‘‘ ambassador,” and it was 
a mauyaise plaisanterie on the part of his translator to append it, 
on the title page, to the name of a man who has always been con- 
spicuous for his disdain of charlatanism in every form. 

It was by the application of electricity to mechanism that Ro- 
bert Houdin accomplished many of his marvels on the stage, and 
now in his retirement he is continuing his labours in that field, 
but with a change of direction, his present purpose being to popu- 
larise electric clocks by making them as simple and exact as pos- 
sible. He ‘already dreams of the day when electric wires, issu- 
ing from a single regulator, will radiate through the whole of 
France, and bear the precise time to the largest towns and the 
humblest villages.” Ke promises also a supplement to his me- 
moirs, in a work which shall exhaust all that may be said about 
“Sleight of Hand and its Professors.” His world-wide audience 
will give him a warm welcome on his next appearance before them 
on the literary stage. 


NO MORE LOsT ARMTES!* 

Tue purpose with which Miss Martineau has written about Eng- 
land and her soldiers is purely practical, and equally so is the 
manner in which she has treated her subject. There is not in her 
whole volume one line of invective against individuals or classes, 
If she recites the history of terrible calamities, it is not that she 
may heap odiunt on the Government, or the aristocracy, or the 
military authorities, but that she may do what in her lies towards 
preventing the repetition of known errors, the recurrence of ayoid- | 
able disasters, Surely this is no superfluous effort, nor can any 
candid reader deny that it has been made opportunely, ably, and 
discreetly. Miss Martineau rapidly reviews our self-inflicted 
losses in the Walcheren expedition, the Peninsular, and the two 
Birman wars, and shows how unavailing was the experience 
gained in each of them, how blindly we plodded on in our old ways, 
until at last we broke away from them in an agony of national 
horror to rescue the perishing remnant of our army in the Crimea. 
Then she takes up the melancholy story of the war with Russia, 
drawing her materials from a great mass of authentic records, 
and presenting them in an orderly digest with her usual clear- 
ness and force. But, it may be objected, the facts related by 
Miss Martineau are not new; why repeat a dismal old tale of | 
which we had already heard too much for our comfort? The 
answer is that the moral of the tale has not yet been worked out, 
and until that is done it is needful that its woful incidents be 
kept fresh in public memory. We cannot tamely contemplate 
the possible renewal of the Crimean horrors, even on a miti- 
gated scale, and three years of peace have left us still with- | 
out any apparent securit ainst it. Partial reforms have 

been effected ; but there & = no reform of ‘the system” | 
which we have seen break down so lamentably, and on which all 
parties, apologists as well as accusers, agree in laying the blame 
of all the needless sufferings endured by our me al at Varna 
and in the Crimea, The impediment, and the force that must 
“We now see,” says Miss Mar- 
With Three Illustrative 





overcome it, are both known. 


* England and her Soldiers, 
Diagrams, Published by Smith, 


By Harriet Martineau. 
Ider; and Co. 


| sations, on the social and political condition of Turkey 


tineau, “‘ how we may maintain an adequate military force at g 
much smaller cost in every way; and to do this all that is neces. 
sary is such a vigorous expression of the national will as ma: 
overcome the obscure resistance in official quarters which always 
impedes reform in any department of the State. If this wil] 
is exerted in time, our national destinies are secure. If not 
we shall slide back into the mismanagement, helplessness and 
doomed condition from which the bitter experience of the Crimean 
war should have roused us beyond relapse.” Our readers 
are aware how urgently the creation of a department of mili. 
tary hygiéne is demanded for India by medical writers of the 
highest authority. There is nothing on which Miss Martineay 
more strongly insists than the necessity of such an institution for 
the prevention of that enormous waste by sickness and mortality, 
not inevitable, which our a strength sustains in eye : 


quarter of the globe; but as yet there is no sign to show that 


any project of such an institution has been entertained by those 
to whom the nation must look for its establishment. Some thanks 
are due to General Peel and the Horse Guards for im. 
provements in the Army Medical Department; but the dy 
of the members of this department is to cure sickness, not to pre- 
vent it; their organization does not afford them the means of per. 
forming the latter service ; that is a thing which must bes pecially 
provided for. Now here, says Miss Martineau, is a consideration 
sufficiently obvious— 

‘We are declared to be not a military nation, by taste or destiny,—not 
able, except by our wealth, to compete in national strength with continental 
states, which, having a wider area, and a large population, can supply 
larger armies, and support a severer drain, There 1s no occasion to discugs 
the points of taste and destiny here. The practical consideration is, how far 
the preservation of our soldiers is equivalent to a larger power of supply, 
If we were to go on losing, by disease, sixty-four soldiers to every hundred 
effective ones, while other nations were suffering in the same way in their 
armies, war would become diflicult to us within a period easily assignable; 
but, if we can keep up the excellence of vigour attained by us in the Crimea, 
before the close of the war, and have to manage only five sick to every hun- 
dred of effective soldiers, while other armies, behind us in hygienic science 
and skill, are sinking in ‘ pestilence,’ ‘dying like flies,’ going through, in 
short, what we have endured, we shall hold a very secure position in regard 
to military power and consideration. We none of us doubt, probably, that 
England's arm can keep her head; but it will mark a new period in our 
honour and welfare, when we can prove that the military profession is, 
with us, little, if at all, more perilous than various civil occupations. The 
positive increase to our strength and prestige could not but be great, from 


|} the moment the fact was established; and upen this would follow an im- 


provement in the prime material of our military force. The recruits ina 

doomed or suffering army will, for the most part, be men who can do no 

better for themselves—incapable or reckless, Substitute safety from de- 

grading discomfort and disease for the life and death of a dog in a ditch, 

and our actual army will be in future what the poet has dreamed that it 

was, and the patriot domands, and the statesman resolves that it shall be, 
as » * * . 


** Tt is no longer necessary to argue by analogy or contrast from the con- 
sequences of a bad administration to the anticipated consequences of a good 
one. The result has been actually worked out, After an army had sunk 
to the lowest degree of misery and helplessness ever known, short of extine- 
tion, it was lifted up into a condition of high health and efficiency, with 
the lowest rate of mortality on record. The experiment was complete, well 
defined in all its stages, and recorded for future guidance. As a conse- 
quence, we are now in possession of a thorough analysis of the experiment 
and its conditions; and also of a new means of perfecting our experience, 
We are already lodging, feeding, clothing, occupying, and amusing our 
soldiers better. We have acamp full of healthy troops at Aldershott, in 
spite of some unfavourable conditions which would have done deadly mix 
chief among them ten years ago. Thus, it is not being visionary or pre- 
sumptuous to reckon on a better future for our military strength generally, 
and a longer and happier life for our soldiers in particular. Nor is it pride 
to regard our military position among the nations as raised, to a greater de- 
gree than it has been lowered within the last ten years. No country could 
stand the drain of soldiers to which our unreformed methods mee have 
condemned us, Any free country can hold its own, for any length of time, 
while to the idomitable pluck and endurance of the British soldier is added 
the self-respect and the comfortable plight of the English citizen.” 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Magazine day usually brings a flush of books as well as of periodicals, 
and thanks partly to this circumstance and partly to the advanced period 
of the publishing season, our list is fuller than it has been for many 
weeks past. The contents are sufficiently various, and a large propor- 
tion of them will furnish matter for lengthened review, while a few 
may be disposed of in our short notices. Doubtless the book which will be 
most eagerly seized by readers ofall kinds, is the last we have received— 
“The story of Cawnpore” by Captain Mowbray Thomson, which we have 
not had time to examine ; but that is of the less importance, since the book 
bears its own recommendation in its title. Books of travel are the most 
numerous class of the week, comprising six several works, all worthy of 
attention. There are four novels, two of which, ‘‘ Miriam Copley” 

** Confidences,” are by eminent hands. Shakespearian literature 18 re- 
presented by two works; ethnology, the history of Protestantism, and 


| Apocalyptic prognostication, cach by one—Mr. Long's, Principal Tul- 


loch’s, and Mr. M‘Causland’s; and the principles of national defence by 
Mr. Busk’s survey of “The Navies of the World,” and his capital little 
manual, “ Rifle Volunteers,” which ought to be in the hands of every 
man who has joined, or intends to join that force. Tourists’ guide books, 
educational works, and some of a miscellaneous kind complete the list. 
Dr. Mackay’s “ Life and Liberty in America” is a book which has ex- 
cited lively expectations during its period of incubation, and so far as 
they are reasonable it will not disappoint them. It gives a very 
animated account of all that the writer saw in his tour through the 
United States and Canada; and the opinions it expresses on great soc 
and political questions are perfectly free from dogmatism, as well as 
from the tendency to mistake one’s wishes for facts, and to see every- 
thing through the false medium of a foregone conclusion. 
Mr. Senior’s “ Journal” kept in Therapia, the Troad, Smyrna and 
Athens, in the Autumn and Winter of 185-7, consists mainly of conver- 
and Greece, Wl 


many of the best informed persons im both countries. The book ought 
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may again have occasion to take part. 


The first page of “ Sixteen Years of an Artist’s Life” opens with these 
I was 
perfectly independent, having neither master nor money. My pencil 
was both to me, being at the same time my strength, my comfort, and my | 
Who that reads them, and knows 
that the writer is Mrs. Murray, the secretary of the Female Artists’ As- 
sociation, but will long to know more of a personal narrative begun in 


words: “ A vagabond from a baby, I left England at eighteen. 
Brave words! 


intense delight !” 


so gallant a spirit. 


“The Pyrenees West and East” is a pleasant account of a summer 
tour by an old friend, who, though he tells us he is not a fast tourist, yet 
of ground during his holiday, saw every- 
thing that was to be seen, and what is more, knew how to see what was 
before his nose ; for be it known, as the Livonian proverb says, ‘‘ More 


contrived to cover a good des 


belongs to seeing than two good eyes. 


Lovell Reeve. The “ Walking Tour ” 
gentlemen in so attractive a manner will surely settle the question. 

Mr. Dyce’s “ Strictures ’’ 
resentment. 
Mr. Dyce accuses that gentleman of having had recourse ¢ 
such artful misrepresentation as, I believe, was 
except by the most unprincipled hirelings of the press.” The 
tures ’’ aim at convicting Mr. Collicr of incompetence and malice. 

The “Sonnets” is a work of quite another complexion. 





unity, and not a mere collection of isolated sonnets, having only 
general reference to the same object. 
the editor, he has proved his thesis to our entire satisfaction : the ot! 


concerning them. 








) Books, 
The Story of Cawnpore. By Captain Mowbray Thomson, Bengal Army, one « 
the only two survivors of the Cawnpore Gar 
Life and Liberty in America: or Sketches of a Tour in the United States and 
Canada in 1857-"8. By Charles Ma , LL.D., F.S.A. In two v 
With ten Illustrations. 
7 A Journal kept in Turkey and Greee the aut 4 Of 1857 and the beginn 
of 1858. By Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 
Sixteen Years of an Artist's Life in Morocco, Spe , and the Canary Islands, 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Murray. In two volumes, 





The Pyrenees, West and East, By Chark 


Reeve, F.L.5 

R hles at the Antipodes : 
the Murray River, and South Australia, and the Overland Koute. 
Maps and twelve Tinted Lithographs, illustrative of Australian Life. 
lr. Gill. 

The Sonnets of William Shakespere. Ne 
With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 

Strictures on Mr. Collier’s New Edition of Shakespeare, 1858. 
rend Alexander Dyce. 

Miriam Copley. By J. Cordy Jeaffveson. Author of “ Novels 
* Crewe Rise te &e. &e. In three volumes. 

Confidences. By the Author of “ Rita,” 

Tie Wife’s Temptation; a Tale 
Sister of Charity.” In two volumes. 

Confessions of a TooeGenerous Young Lady. 


of Belgravia. the Authoress of “ Th 


By 


With a later continuation. 


A Survey of the Early Geography of Western Europe, as connected w ith t 
first inhabitants of Britain, their origin, language, 
By Henry Lawes Long, Esq. 

Luther, Cali 


Leaders of the Reformation ; Knor. 


a, Latimer, 
ssor of Theol 





M‘Causland, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
&e, 

The Navies of the World ; their Present State and Future Capabilities. By 
Hians Busk, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge 
how to use it,” Xe. With Illustrations. 

Rifle Volunteers: How to Organize and Drill them. 
&c. With Illustrations. 

The Road to Paris from London vid Folkestone, 
full description of Boulogne. Written by Her 
and Addenda by Wm. H. Prior. 

A Handbook to the English Lakes. 

The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, 

Mental Arithmetic : containing the 
and Numerous Exercises for th 
** Principles of Education,” Xc. 

A Manual of Punctuation, 
Printer. 


wn Illustrated Guide ; 
bert Fry. The Illustrations 


By James Payn. 


Arithmetic for the Learner, 
Hlugo Reid, Author of the 


Principles of 
Teacher, By 


For Self-teaching and for Schools. By a Practical 


The History of Progress in Great Britain, By Robert Kemp Philp. With 
Illustrations, 
England subsists by Miracle. By Felsham Burghley. 
The Lily of Tiflis ; a Sketch from Georgian Church ilistory. 
Chronicle of the Hundredth Birthday of Robert Burns, 
New Eprtions. 
The Life of John Steggall, a Suffolk Man, Edited by the Author of “ Mar- 


garet Catchpole.” 

The Naral History of Great Britain, from the Declaration of War by Franc 
1793 to the Accession of George IV. By William James, é 
with Additions and Notes. In six volumes. Volume II, 

Rita Bentley's Standard Novels.) 


ein 
A new edition, 


: an Autobiography. 
Irany. 

The war has given an impulse to the graver of the cartographer, and 
has tasked the industry of the map seller. Mr. Stanford has catered for 
the popular demand in a spirit for which the public will be grateful. 
Independently of the sheet maps, we have before us three folded maps 
mounted on canvass, in neat cases. One is a small map of North Italy, 
and the central region as far as Ancona and Leghorn. It is clearly 
printed and beautifully coloured; when folded it may be placed easily 
m the pocket; so that no reader need be without a companion of this 


Stanrorp’s Mars or 





e2e 6o.c8 


If any jaded Englishman, preparing to shake off the collar and start 
for a five week’s pedestrian tour beyond sea, is yet in doubt where to 
choose his ground, let him by all means consult Mr. Jephson and Mr, 
jointly described by those two 


are written under strongfeelings of personal 
Besides holding Mr. Collicr’s editoral labours in low esteem, 
ainst him “to | 
never before prac tised, 
** Stric- 


The editor 
believes that he has succeeded in restoring the sonnets to their original 
order, in which they form four distinct poems, cach of them an organic 


In the first poem, as restored by 
1er 
three will require more consideration before we can make up our minds 


cation Tour in the United States and Canada,” Xe. 
Narrative af @ Watking Tour in Brittany. By John Mountency Jephson, 
Fs.A,. 


Accompanied by Notes of a Photographic Expedition, By Lovell 


a series of Sketches of Moreton Bay, New'Zealand, 
With two 


Bys. 
arranged and divided into four parts+ 
By the Reve- 


and Novelists,” 


religious rites, and edifices, 
By John Tul- 
Author of “Sermons in Stones,” 


; Author of “* The Rifle and 


By Hans Busk, M.A., 


therefore to be acceptable to political inquirers, as throwing a novel light | 
on much thatis now obscure, and affording means for the correction of 
many misconceptions respecting the affairs of the East, in which England | 


‘| & Modern Painters 


hard Weld, author of “ A Va- | 


loch, D.D., Principal, and Primarius Proft St. Mary’s ¢ ol- | 
lege, St. Andrews, Author of **‘ Theism.” (Burnet Prize Treatise 
The Latter Days of Rome, as revealed in the Apocalypse. By Dominich 


| ist, 


with a | 





| of a contingent benefit, which might never be realized. 


kind. A second is a larger map of the same district, equally deservin 
of praise, but a little too highly coloured. The third is a very beauti nt 
specimen of map-making. It is a chartof the whole of Italy. It 
forms quite a picture. In cantons are Venice, the Bays of Naples, 
Genoa, and the Austrian empire. Croatia, Dalmatia, and Illyria are ine 
cluded within its circuit. The colour is distinct but not glaring, the 
boundaries of states are well marked, and the railways, roads, rive 
and passes are clearly laid down. There is one omission, and it wo 
be well to supply it. The famous pass of the Stelvio is not indicated; 
indeed there are few maps which mark this novel and extraordinary 
military road. 

Map of North Italy. 

Stanford’s Map of Italy, 1859. 

Stanford's Map of North Italy and surrounding countries, including Rome, 

Paris, and Vienna, 


LITERARY NEWS. 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona: there were muscular Christians be- 
fore Charles Kingsley. One such was Henry Brooke, author of ‘ The 
Fool of Quality,” a novel which was long held in high esteem, but has 
been little known for the last thirty or forty years. The Rey. protago- 
nist of the M.C. of our day has with great propriety undertaken to edit 
a reprint of his predecessor's work, which Messrs. Smith and Elder an- 
nounce as just ready, 

The “Shelley Memorials,” edited by Lady Shelley, the wife of the 
poet’s son, will be published some time in the present month, They are 
intended to counteract the injurious effects of some recent biographies, 
and to put the public in possession of all the facts requisite to form a 


| true and impartial estimate of the character and actions of Percy Bysshe 


Shelley, and will contain letters and documents of interest never before 
published. Amongst the latter is an “ Essay on Christianity,” caleu- 
lated, it is said, to present the poet's religious ideas in a yery different 
light, from that in which they have been hitherto viewed, 

Among other works to be published in June by the same firm are “A 
Personal Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Barracouta,’’’ one of the 
squadron of Sir James Stirling, which sailed for Japan to make a treaty 
of commerce with the Emperor. The narrative is that of the surgeon, 
Mr. J. M. Tronson—*‘ Campaigning Experiences in Rajpootana and 
Central India during the Suppression of the Mutiny,” by Mrs. Duberley, 
the wife of an ofticer of the 8th Hussars, who accompanied her husband 
through the whole campaign, as she had previously done in the Crimea— 
and ‘* Elements of Perspective,” a book for beginners, by the author of 





A little book on Rifle Clubs, by W. TH. Russell, the special corre+ 
spondent of the Zimes, is about to be published by Routledge and Co. 

We have received the prospectus of a new journal, called “ L’Indi- 
pendenza Italiana,” to be edited in three languages, Italian, French, 
and English The nature and object of this weekly periodical are 
sufficiently clear from the title. It is established to report the progress 
made in the attainment of Italian independence. Trofessing to be the 
organ of no party, it will candidly register every step made towards in- 
crease of liberty in the Peninsula under whatever government it may 
occur, It is to be published in London, and subscriptions may be for- 
warded to Mr. Jeffs, Burlington Arcade. 

An extraordinary poctical feat is in process at Paris. The proprietors 
of the Librairie Nouvelle announce that they will publish every Satur- 
day ‘‘ sixteen quarto pages of poetry,” by M. Méry, descriptive of “ La 
grande épopée militaire qui se prépare en Italie.” The prose 
pectus dwells particularly on the fact that the muse of M. Méry will al- 
ways be inspired by the very latest news from the seat of war, The first 
number on ** Premier Chant”’ of this poetical periodical, entitled “ Napo- 
léon en Italie,” appeared on Saturday last. 

A new daily paper, ‘‘ Le Journal du Peuple,” is announced for publica- 
tion at Paris. It is to advocate an energetic war policy and the total repeal 
of the Treaties of 1815. The daily edition will be of no less 
200,000 copies, which are either to be sold or given away. 

A new novel by M. Arséne Houssaye, called ‘‘ Mademoiselle Marianni,” 
has just appeared. It paints in lively colours the morals and manners 
of modern Paris society. A clever sketch of Mr, Hume, “the Spiritual- 
” is among the tid-bits of the book. 

M. Capefigue, whose pen has been dormant for some time, has come once 
more before the public this week, with a book bearing the simple title, 
‘“ Mademoiselle de la Valliére,” and described as an “ Essay on Louis 
XIV. and his Court.” 

The Committee of the Literary Fund have for the present declined 
the offer made through Messrs. Dickens and Elwin, by a gentleman not 
named, but generally understood to be Mr, John Forster, to leave hig 
library to the Fund, and bequeath 10,000/, ‘for its maintenance. The 
conditions annexed to the offer appeared to the Committee to be such as 
would compel them to obtain a modification of their charter for the sake 
According they 
resolyed by 13 votes against 7, not to recommend the acceptance of the 
offer to a general mecting. 

“T)Essai de Philosophie Religieuse,” is the title of a rather im- 
portant work published by Charpentier and Co, The author, M, Emile 
Saisset, traces the history of modern philosophy from Descartes and Spi- 
noza down to Hegel, in the lives of the philosophers—somewhat in 
manner of M, Lewes in his “ Biographical History, &c.”"—and follows this 
up by a very original attempt at forming what he calls, ‘la Théodicée du 
Spiritualisme,” (‘ Théodicée,” the justice of God, as distinguished 
both from theology and theogony.) 

M. Alfred Michiels, a writer known by some former historical works, 
has published a ‘ Histoire Seeréte du Gouvernement Autrichien.” It is 
an octavo volume of some 500 pages, and though interesting enough at 
the present time, contains nothing particularly new. 

Rather more important is another book of the same class issued a few 
days ago by Bray and Co. It is entitled “ Situation et Affaires du Ro- 
yaume de Naples,” and has for author M. J. Gondon, a gentleman well 
versed in the subject which he treats. He dwells strongly on the “ Eue 
ropean necessity ” for reforms in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
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Che Theatres. 


We have again arrived at an almost blank page in the annals of the 
metropolitan theatres. Were it not for an exceedingly trivial farce, pro- 
duced at the Strand with the title Caught by the Ears, and only import- 
ant as the single small rufile, that prevents a perfect calm, we might fairly 
say, that there was nothing like novelty either in the present, or in the 
immediate future. The gorgeous Henry V. is, of course, immoyable at 
the Princess’s and will long remain so, if the enterprise of the manager 
meets with but half the reward it merits. Mr. Tom Taylor’s clever 
comedy The House ? or the Home ? is still the attraction at the Adelphi, 
where it remains an irrefutable answer to all those grumblers, who pre- 
tend to believe that a play based on a French original, cannot be made to 
suit English manners. Mr. F. Robson is even now exciting mingled tears 
and laughter in the Porter’s Knot, and laughter only in Retained for the 
Defence, at the Olympic. The Strand prospers with the revived Maid 
and the Magpie. 

In the Eastern suburb, however, there has been considerable excite- 
ment, in the account of the reappearance of Mr. Phelps, who, newly re- 
turned from Berlin, made his débit at the Standard last Saturday, in the 
character of Macheth. The leading female parts in this and other works 
are played by the accomplished Miss Glyn, so that the legitimate drama, 
now shines with unwonted lustre in Shoreditch. 

Parisian THEATRICALS, 

A comedy, in three acts, called Une Prevve @ Amitic, and recently 
brought out at the Gymnase, is distinguished from the generality of 
French productions by its total nan of anything like novelty of 
idea, A lovely and high-bred Countess, Madame de Cernay, sets her- 
self the task of bringing back to her dear friend, Hortense, a faithless 
lover named M. de Pierrefonds. As a certain Vicomte de Pierrefonds 
crosses her path, accompanied by a beauty of equivocal character, she at 
once concludes that he is the object of her search, and pursues him into 
such strange regions, that she almost incurs the risk of compromising 
her own reputation. When she has taken all this trouble, she finds that 
the Vicomte de Pierrefonds whom she pursues, is not the M. de Pierre- 
fonds whom she seeks—in other words, that she has been led into mis- 
take by a coincidence of names. However, if she has not recovered an 
adorer for her friend, she has gained a husband for herself, since the 
Vicomte, enamoured of her charms, leaves his evil ways and marries her. 
This piece is written by a Russian nobleman, Count Sollohub, and as 
Russian Counts do not write French plays every day, it is perhaps more 
famous than it would have been, had it emanated from an ordinary 
Parisian pen. Madame Rose Chéri, too, who reserves herself for 
the highest line of business, plays the principal part. But then, we re- 
peat, the piece is by a Russian Count. 

Adrienne Lecouvrenr, so intimately associated with the memory of 
poor Rachel, has been revived at the Théatre Francais, with Madame 
A. Plessy, as the heroine, 








Musi. 

Flotow’s Martha—an opera in great vogue at present all over Europe 
—was reproduced at the Covent Garden Italian Opera on Tuesday. 
Poor Bosio, the Lady Enrichetta of last season, was replaced by Lotti. 
In other respects, the piece was performed nearly in the same way as 
last year: Lionello, the young farmer, being personated by Mario; 
Plunkett, his friend, by Graziani (who appears to have made up matters 
with Mr. Gye); and {Nancy by Didiée. Mademoiselle Lotti, a pretty 
woman, a lively actress, and an admirable singer, pleased the audience, 
though most of them must have had Bosio’s fascinations fresh in their 
remembrance; and the whole performance went off with the utmost 

ssible spirit. The Queen, the Prince Consort, our young Princess of 
ands, and other members of the Royal Family, were present, and the 
house, which was full, had a brilliant aspect. 

On the same evening, the Barbiere di Siviglia was produced at Drury 
Lane, for the first time this season. The performance was excellent and 
successful. Mademoiselle Guarducci was the Rosina, a part suited to 
her in every respect. The music fits her fine mezzo-soprano voice, and 
her personation of the young Spanish lady was gay and lively, with a 
proper mixture of refinement and dignity. Mongini’s Count Almaviva 
was very good. Tis superb tenor voice was heard to great advantage ; 
though he is liable to exaggeration both in singing and acting. We 
have never met with anything more artistic than Badiali’s Figaro. 
He is of the pure vocal school which existed in Italy before the present 
fashion of screaming and bawling came in with the operas of Verdi, and, 
as an actor, he is comic without buffoonery. Marini’s Bartholo was a 
sensible straightforward performance, but lacked the rich and racy hu- 
mour thrown into the part by Lablache. The theatre was full, and the 
opera was extremely well received. The rival houses appear to be going 
on well at present. Both have good companies; four Mr. Smith certainly 
has the merit of having discovered much talent previously unknown to 
us; while Mr, Gye has been able to keep his strength fully up to the 
level of former years. 


The third concert of the Philharmonic Society, on Monday evening, 
has been the chicf musical performance of the week. Its varied attrac- 
tions drew together one of the largest audiences we have ever seen in the 
Hanover Square Rooms. The great orchestral pieces were, Spohr’s 
Symphony in D minor, composed for the Philharmonic Society; Beet- 
hoven’s Overture to Leonora; and Mozart's pianoforte Concerto in D 
minor, performed by Mr. Charles Hallé, a pianist who has no superior. 
Madame Clara Novello, (just arrived from Nice to fulfil her English en- 
gagements,) sang Mozart's air, “ Porgi amor” from Figaro. Cheru- 
bini’s fine sacred song, ‘O salutaris hostia’’ was sung by Miss Las- 
celles; and Mr. Wilbye Cooper, (a young tenor who is rising into gene- 
ral favour,) sang the air “ Distressful Nature sinks” from The Seasons 
of Haydn. The second part of the concert consisted of Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s pastoral cantata The May Queen, a work of which we have often 
expressed our admiration. The singers were Madame Clara Novello, 
Miss Lascelles, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. There was an excel- 
lent chorus selected by the composer himself; and the whole perform- 
ance of the work has probably never been so good as it was on this oc- 
casion. We know no work of the day which does so much honour to 


our English school of music: and the manner in which it has been re- 














ceived by the English public has been very far from showing that an 
artist “has no honour in his own country.” 


The Musical Society of London concluded its first season by a con- 
versazione on the evening of Thursday weck at St. James’s Hall, This 


Society now numbers no less than a thousand members, of whom aboye 
seven hundred (fellows, associates, and lady associates,) were present on 
this occasion. The hall was splendidly fitted up, and decorated with 
portraits, statues, and busts of celebrated musicians. Specimens of 
every description of musical instrument, from the most primitive times 
to the present day, were exhibited; and there was a musical entertain. 
ment, to which a number of our most eminent vocal and instrum ntal 
performers contributed their talents. This Society professes to haye 
been founded for the accomplishment of important objects tending to the 
promotion of the musical art in this country. In its present infant state 
it is impossible to foresee to what extent those objects may be fulfilled. 
Ilitherto the Society has only given four public concerts 
tinguished by any extraordinary excellence. In the course of ano 
season much more will be expected. 





not dis- 
ther 





St. James’s Theatre is to be reopened carly in June under the joint 
management of Mr, Augustus Braham and Scior Marqués, a Spa 
gentleman, for the performance of English opera and Spanish dan ing. 
A new opera, by Edward Loder, entitled Ray hand it is said, 
will be produced on the opening night. A new work from the pen of 
the author of Zhe Night-Dancers, is a thing to be looked for with much 


interest. 





1qnes, 


An American paper, Dwight’s Boston Journal of Alusic, says that Ma- 
dame Bosio was married, not fortunately, to a Greek gentleman named 
Xindavelonis, from whom she was for some years separated. ‘This is not 
true. Madame Bosio lived affectionately and happily with her husband, 
from whom she was separated only by the hand of death. 

A grand opera by the Polish Prince Poniatowski, is about to be produced 
at Paris, at the Grand Opéra or Académie Impériale de Musique. 

The benefit of Madame Miolan Carvalho last week at the Théatre Lyrique, 
produced 24,000 franes. The lady is engaged by Mr, Gye for the part of the 
heroine of Meyerbeer’s new opera. 

M. Flotow, the author of Martha, has completed a new opera entitled 
The Miller of Meran, which is to be produced at Hanover. 


Fine Arts. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, IV, 

There is the customary amount of skilful observation and faithful 
painting in the Landscapes, though few attain a prominence such as 
some of the more the dramatic pictures have this season achieved. 
Among Mr. Stanfield’s bold marine effects, is a clever, bustling, pano- 
ramic scene, with the full dashing sea, of ‘‘A Maltese Xebee on the 
Rocks of Procida,” aided by a steam-tug in full swing; but there is the 
habitual coolness of colour in the land and clouds. Mr. David Roberts 
again, in his ** Church of Santa Maria della Salute,” and “ Interior of the 
Church of St. Mark,” exhibits his power of architectural drawing, though 
the groups of figures have a stagey look about them, as though they 
were inserted ad libitum, and not as ifthe painter really had seen 
them. Both these great urtists keep to a mannerism that seems to dis- 
dain criticism. There is a background of a shaded watercourse, over the 
full stream of which a cart is crossingin Mr. Hook's ** Perpetual Brook,” 
(No, 250,) as it may be called, tranquilly and delicately real ; and in the 
same room, Mr. Perey’s “Summer,” Mr. Creswick’s clear and rather 
cold ‘Coming Summer,” and Mr. Holmes’s ** Near the Common, Wo- 
king,” wear an aspect of being out of doors reminiscences. 

Of bright sunny colour, too, with a pleasant contrast against the 
sea in the distance, is Mr. Knight's “ Barley Harvest”; of a like sum- 
mery and natural aspect is Mr. Fenn’s * Through the Corn to the Sea,” 
and as a calm antidote against effort of any description is Mr. Cooke's 
“Venice,” with the still water and silent sailing craft. Mr. Lee has 
been making a stride since last year: both his ‘* Coast of Cornwall, near 
the Land’s End,” and “ Bay of Biseay,” disclose a poct’s sympathy with 
the turbulence of the sea, its grand anger, and solemn masses of deep 
water. The three landscapes by Mr. Linnell and his two sons, being 
various presentments of a corn field under a thunder shower, at cyen- 
tide, and in harvest time, wear a curious family likeness, with a_ like 
power of colouring, a like amount of painstaking, and a like sense of na- 
tural effect. 

Mr. Brett's “‘ Val d‘Aosta is a marvel of delicate and exact patience ; 
itis a picture that deserves half a dozen close inspections, to fitly reward 
the artist’s painstaking and clean manipulative skill. 

“ Hills and Dalesin Wales” by T. Danby, although still marked by the 
characteristics of the Danby school, in its clipped vegetation like a garden of 
the eighteenth century, shows extension of the Naturalist school. It repre- 
sents a grassy valley with a group of trees more or less scattered, ant 
hills in the distance. The texture is well discriminated, the colouring 1s 
rich, yet natural, and the change of surface on the hills in the half dis- 
tance, where the naked rock breaks through the earth, is executed with 
great distinctness and delicacy. ee 

This effect of distance, obtained by nicely appreciated shades of tint, Is 
searcely so well observed in what is otherwise rather a remarkable picture, 
“ Marshllyn Mawr” by J. W. Oaks,—“ a solitary pool, fringed with rushes 
wild.” The scene represents nothing but hills, with their changing sur- 
face of earth and rock for the background, and in front of that screen the 
“ standing pool,” a creek of which, with its tall bullrushes, som in 
flower, occupies the foreground; the sole living occupant of the scene 
a heron amongst the rushes. The effect of perspective, the rich variety 
of colour, the perfect stillness of the glassy water, are powerfully, though 
not perfectly expressed. ; 

One example of the excessive delicacy needed to represent distant per- 
spective is afforded by Mr. Sidney Cooper’s picture of “A Dairy Farm 
in the Marshes—East Kent.” The foreground is the farmyard, with 
cattle in every variety of position ; the wonderful light and shi de pro- 
ducing an effect of life and summer indescribable in words. From the 
foreground the eye glances to a half-distanee where people are busy wit 
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a cart, and beyond that again, over the flat field that scarcely presents an 
object for the eye, to the far distance ; across which, on a line somew hat 
at an angle with the plane of the picture, are scen a tower, a mill some= 
what further off, and at a still greater distance a church. The church 
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is scarcely visible; the mill and tower are almost as distinctly brought | Joux Mrvorr, Birmingham, victualler—Jonx Bow1ixe and James Lane, Batley, 


ought as if they were in the foreground; the colours upon them are | Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturers—Groncr Texny, Leeds, tinuer—James CnarLes 
Parsons, Be aumaris, Anglesea, publican—Wiitiam Parkinson, Dewsbury, carpet- 


unmistakeable, ‘and yet so nicely discriminated is the force and shade of | manufacturer—Aurnep Exruicx, East Moulsey, Surrey, butcher—Jasies Lowa 
the tint, that you could almost tell in miles how far each ¢ bject is from | junior, Witney, builder—Wituiam Lawxence Gomme and Jouy Tuomas Bryow, 
the spectator. Hammersmith, auctioneers—Curunert Anrnony CLARK, Newgate Street, ware- 


Passing by the beautiful picture of “* A Sunny Afternoon in Autumn,” | houseman—Tuomas Repsuaw and Jonny Repsiaw. Bourn, Lincolnshire, saddlers, 


| —— 


though it is large and full of to lie we turn to Sidney Cooper S| PRICES CURREN 
«“ Effect at Sunset.” We have already mentioned it as sti anding close to | PRICES CURREN T 
Millais’s “ Spring,” with which it is in such striking contrast, w ithout | SSeS Se eee 
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impairing the powerful effect of either. The scene r presc nts a stream, | paar = 
in and beside which are cows, standing or lying. One of the animals in 3 per Cont Comsols ..sssseeeereeeees| | 93% 
: : L > Ditto for Account ° coe } 93 
the water is right before ~~ setting sun, forming a dark shadow against | 3 per Cents Reduced | oe 
the glowing light, the warm light glancing al mg the flanks of a com- New 3 per Cents ! v2 
panion near. The perfe et transparency of shade which C ooper has ac-| ork, ang lll Tn 
quired is almost f- beautifully show n as in his picture of a group of ~ k Stork, yy r Cent ove } 221} 
ditile resting at night. ‘The effect of distance in the background is the | }dia Stock; 101 ner Cent | --+000+. = Tite 
more r moor le | because it is less a d by distinct t obj cts. Let the Exchequer Bonds, 185Y .....00.0000 }— -_— — | —— | — 
reader, on some bright evi g, fix his eyes upon a half misty atmo- India B nae © per seen | | —— leexd| — dis — 
sphere, an 1 ask himself what is the colour of tit atmosphere ? ct him FOREIGN FUNDS 
compare “the trees near him with the trees at a distance, og green, the Last Official Qu ne — duri ‘a as ing } 
mist rising from the water at his feet with the mist half a mile off; and | Mexican - Tr 
then let him attempt to determine the tints. He will ab that the mind reravitn is = a 
is lost in a vagueness painfully indescribable. Yet painter of this } Ru sian ... — | 103 
picture, W vith an eye naturally keen, but practised by lo ng study in the = =i @ 
open air, and a hand taught by the eye, is al < _to identify iy one in 3 — 32 +~=«| :DittoNew Deferred ......3 — | 284 
the thousands of shades of those indescril indistinguishable tints ; sisinesmonetenetie ee a 
and it is by faithful ly copying them, with th s rude pigments which | Freneh’ 11... eee cae as 4. one A WeMNlsyscceseectcencal st 
his palette affords, he is able to make the hard canvass a scene of ——— = 
ambi nt air, g gi anc ing x sunlight, and « ances almost marked by the mile- Last Official Quotation a. + ling Friday Evening 
stone in the atmosphere _ , Banxs— 





































































Messrs. Graves have on view, in Pall Mall, Lucas’s full-length portrait of ~ a , | AMETICAD, «+0004 p+ 
the late Sir W. Pcel, leading on his Naval Brigade at one of the Indian) } | os | — 
campaigns, The likeness is excellent and striking, b figure hardly t ur , sees onus ! 
seems tall enough: it is, however, a worthy 1 rial of one fit to keep Haagow ath- Western .. — oF 

° P . I Great Northern coeseeee , } . 
company with Horatio Nelson, Great South. and West.Ireland.| 1045 7 | unty . 5 

Sir C. Eastlake’s painting of the Sisters and one of Berghem’s rural land- Great Western. OO aa | em | , ot naive 
seapes furnish engravings L. ” this m mth’ s lrt Journal. ** Rome and her S omvaster and Castile. «...+oeea) ; | 
works of Art. Part I. wl Angelo,”’ is readabl paper amply illus- - ndon, Brighton & South Coast ef 2 
te pscdet ees d i'< ani : } ondon and Blackwall .....++.. ( 79 
trated. Accompany) ins ‘snd Irs, Hall st - le narr iti f Excur- London and North-Western... 87i j 47h 
sions in South Wales are istic reminis sof the choicest localities, London and South-Western..., 89 | j 
two of which, Pembroke ond Lamphey Palace, by Mr. Birket Foster, - - hester, Shettield,& Lincoln.| 4 | 724 

a tte . - idiland ...... coevees 963 } ) 
especially deserve attent Midland Gre it Western Ireland)| —_— } “ 
— = North British... pennee | Union of I 248 
- North-Eastern—lerwick. eececes 87 } Umity....eecseees eeereeeees _ 
BIRTHS - ‘ “ 
‘ " . 7 E 4 r North-Eastern—York .......+. wi Western B uk of Lundon....., -- 

On the 13th of May, at Dromoland, in tl uty of ¢ , the Lady Inchiqnuin, Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampto 28 
fa daught Scottish Central ......... coe] 107 —— 

On the at Ror t Marchesa Maria Paulucei de® Calboli (née Simp- Scottish Midland . —— 50 
kin on . South Eastern and Dove 64 83 

On the 26th, at Downing, N Wales, V Fielding, of a son and heir Eastern of Fras Yo : 
On t! ut Clifton, the Wife of Brevet-M E.C. I h Regiment, pany ceca eae pe ae 182 P 
fa son. . Grand Trunk of Canada..... i} _ 
1 the 29th, at Jesmond Grove, Edgbaston, Wii ( A. Everitt, Esq., Great Indian Peninsular .... 97) lo 
Belgi mand Hanoverian Consul at Birmingham, of a daughter, Great Western of Canada .... Nig 1 
30th, at 37, Lower Brook Street, the Lady Bat un, of a son. Paris and Lyons ...s..eeees ee 31} : ‘ lol 
the 20th, at the Bush Hotel, Pembroke Dock, South Wales, the Wife of Mines— | General Steam : a4 
W. nh. A. Lamont, Esq., Assistant-Commissary-General 1 son Australian. ..++++ see eeees eee — London Discour — 
, - . 2 Lad ae - j fs a“ om Mrawilian Tmperial....scceeeees -_— National Discount 244 
On the Ist of June, at Ayot, St. L net ‘ i wendish, of a daughter, Ditto St. John del Rey. or oe ao Peninsular aud Ori ae 
MARRIAGES. Cobre Copper.....e.. eee 3y Royal Mail Steam mK 554 
hytmaney Irom ...sseeee eeeee 224 oO s 
On the 24th of May, at St. George’ Dut M um Kennedy Esq., —— — " ane - soe ae uatecaase act ant “ 
Cc 3 Richmor t nt s re ub ‘ ce , . 
M.R.C.8.L., of 5, wong —— , thay ~~ l ; » to Gs o agg RULLION Per oz. : METALS Per ton 
eldest daughter of the Hon ustice Haye lou quare, Dublin, — Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3 17 Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0... £0 © 6 
On the 2uth, at St. Michael’s Church, ¢ ers t Lieutenant-Colonel E, G. teniaten Mell i | Iron, Welsh Bars.... 7 0 0.. 7 6 @ 
W. Keppel, of Lexham Hall, Norfolk, t So Miars t Jacqueline, youngest daughter of . . mee sasee cocoree 9 OO Lead, lritish Pig ... 24 0 0.. 2410 0 
Sir A. Buller, of Pound, Devon. Silver in Bars, Standard........ 600 Steel, Swedish Keg... 21 © O.. @© @ @ 
he 3lst, in the Paris h of Donningt erefordshire, by the R , xine : os -_— 
On the 3ist, in the Pari h ¢ hureh of D nning ~u ! ire, by the Rev. the GRAIN, Mark Lene, Ma 
Lord Saye and Sele, the Rev. John Rice Byr third son of the late Henry s ’ ’. s e ‘ 
Byrne, Esq., Master in Equity of the Supreme urt of Chancery at Madras, to Wheat,R.0. vto 0 ORO cose . 56 to! 58 Fine...... 65 Indian Corn. 25 to 36 
Ellen Gertrude, youngest daughter of Richard Webb, Esq., of Donnington Hall ( Foreign,R. Peas, Hog Oats, Feed... 25—2 
On the Is t June, at St. George’s, Hanover Sq by the Lord Bishop of Win- White F Maple .... ine a 
chester, assisted by the Rev. Edward Henry ow of King’s College, oe seeeee eee ess Poland .. 
Ye ; > E ard ce Pe Guards o Georgiz jariey ° 28— jlue ‘ ine 
pe ae eroinggga Heneage omen Esq., late juards, to Georgiana Malting .. 38—43 Beans, Ticks Potat 
sady 1atterton. Malt, Ord... 58—64 Marrow... Fine .... , 132 





of Baltimore, 





On the 2d, at Morley’s Hotel, Trafalgar Square, (BPS OES NOI Seo CE SEEN 
J o Eli . el vest daughter of : : . —— — 
agg Fea an, Arabella, youngest dat WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 
sq., of New York, For the Week ending May 21. Per Qr. (Imperial land and Wales. 
t Wheat .... 408. 1 vee 32 
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DEATHS. ed. 
On the 27th of May, at Portman Square, her ¢ the Duchess Dowager of aes Forres 32 21 J 
Hamilton, Brandon, aud Chatelherault. asin = = 8 
On the 28th, Mary Lucretia, second daughter of Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P., | PROVISIONS 
her seventeenth year. Town ‘made 5is.to 57s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 13». Od. doz. 
On the 28th, at Partis College, Bath, after many years of suffering, Ellen Ryder, Beconds.... “4 — 48 Carlow, 4/. 10s, to 44, 16s. per owt 
widow of the late William nn, LL.D. Essex and Suffolk, on | board ship ‘io 42 | Bacon, Lrish ......-.00. per owt. 56s. — 608, 
On the 28th, at Leith Hall, Mary Margaret Lady Leith Hay, of Rannes. | Rost’ stockton euneeeses 30 en Oe corsese ++e 76 — BA 
On the 28th, at Streatham, Surrey, Louisa, beloved wife of Sir Kingsmill G, Key, Seuniion a podvewwen em 31 wake, “1h og . ++ G4 = 4 
Bart., and fourth daughter of the late Joseph Armstrong, Esq., of Manchester. Bread, Eves, Fre nch, pe ’ . od 
On the 29th, in Dorset Square, General Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B., aged aati a 
seventy-nine. — : : - ; ; BUTCHE RS’ MEAT 
On the 29th, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, the Rev.C, F. A. Steinkopff, Newoate anp LeapEeNnALt.* CaTTLe MARKET.” Heas or Carrie at tae 
D.D., Minister of the German Lutheran Church, Savoy, Strand, for a period of nearly sd sd s. d. s. a sd sd CATTLE-MARKET 
fifty-eight years, and who was formerly Foreigu Secretary to the British and Foreign Reef... 3 2to3 8tod 0 1... 4 4tod Ctod Monday. Thursday, 
Bible Society ' . . Mutton 3 8~—4 2—4 6 «weer & 3 &—5 2 teast 37 . = a45 
On the 3lst, at his residence, Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, Mr. Francis John | Neml-ss 2 $—$ 9—$ § sss § S—SO= 7 3! Canee 3s 
Smith, for 67 years in the house of Messrs 1! and Dominic Colnaghi and Co., Lamb. 6 1—5 8—6 @ 64—6 O—6 4/ Pigs... 310..... 190 
Pall Mall East, by whom he is deeply lamented . To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
On the Ist of June, at Oxford, of diphtheria, it nineteenth year of his age, the —EE ae + aad tit 
Hon. Montagu C. D. Home, third son of the Earl of Hon ‘ - HOPS x WOOL 
On the Ist, at 34, Thurloe Square, Brompton, Sir Charles Coningham Fairlie, Weald of Kent Pockets...... 868. to 105s. Down Teas .....++4+: perlb. 17). to 
Bart., of Robertland and Fairlie, Ayrshire, in the seventy-ninth year of his age Mid and East Kent ditto..... 90 — 160 | Half-bred Wethers... o3 ot — 
ie — . . ae Sussex ditto 86 — 100 | Leicester Fleeces —- 0 
— Farnham ditto .. . o— 0 Combing Skins is — 164 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 31, “HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses 
ankruptey Annulled.— sx M’Lacuwiax, Spital Square, Norton Folgate SMITHFIELD. Wairecuars Ccmnrrtann 
eras Annulled.—Joux M'Lacuiax, 8} ston Welgnte, j Hay, Good seeeseeee 75% CO BOR eeeeeeeeeee SHE LO 905. serseernees His. to 1008, 
. ! } OF ..sc0. CO — 70 ws 1. 70 = 7 60 — 86 
Bankrupts.—James Lone jun., Witney, buil B » KATZENSTEIN, King emt > - ° @ ww © ccocvesores o— 
William Street, City, merchant —Epwarp Dunks Lyow, ¢ le Street, Oxford 9% —110 05 CU — 110 10 — 310 
Stre t, pianoforte-manu facturer—Wi1LiiaM Roprar Crozier at \pranam Horne, 2 «(28 25 BT cncvvcvcves su =— 3 
Leadenhall Street, ship-brokers—Witiiam Ra Rr avr, Norwich, chemist— - - 
Freprrick Mayston, Huddersfield, grocer—Tuomas Wurrweit, Wanstead, Essex, GROCERIES. - MISCELLANEOUS. 
tualler—Gronce Cornert, Shotteswell, Wars ! ttle salesman—Tuomas | bayer “ pero a - to 2s. -_ comes gh ——— “ y to . . 
Mansuatt Boorn, Sutton St, James, Lincolnshire, ste thrashing machinenman— ass, howeey * 4 © a8 o | Cotton, N. Orleans} rib. © 5 — © 8 
STEPHEN Cuarman Sitcox, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, carpenter—Joun James, St. In bond—Duty 1s. 5d. per Ib. | Saitpetre, Ref....perewt 6 — 60 0 
Just, Cornwall, seedsman—Epwarp Epwarps, Wrex u, Flintshire, ironmaster— | Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. 0d. to 96s. 0d.) Guano, Peruvian. per ton o— 00 
Wiuam Hexry Brows, Sheffield, steel 1 Eouenp Toraam, Sheffield, | Good Ordinary ........ 52s. Od. to 55s. Od.| Tallow P. Y. C...per cwt 6&—o0e 
machinist. | Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 50s. 0d. to 81s. Od.) Town coscee 65 O = : 0 
Scotch Sequestrations.- ) 1 Yr \y. Glasex ight— | Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. Od. to 25s. 6d.| Rape Oil, English refined 40 0 — 41 0 
Ma ence G wrlie at wn, W = pi ~ s » Conger, Wage | Sugar, Muscovado,average... 278. 6}d. | h oe OY 0 
ieee : cone West India Mola .. 138. Od. to 18s. 0d.) Linseed Oi! 
¢ 8s Cocoa-nut oil. 
TROM THE LONDON GAZETT NE 3. Kent and Essex Regents. .ton.100s.to 120s. | Palm Oil ones 
, ” | om Shaws oe © 0 Linseed Oil-cake per 
Bankrupts. WitiraM Ciarxe, Great Stanmore, Middlesex, victualler—CHARLES | york Regents......+0+++- | Coals, Hetton... 
Rosert Tuomrson and Freperick Lucas, Old Broad Strect, East India agents— |] Scotch ,, sercoessreseevece, 00 — 0 COS wc eeeee 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








[June 4, 1859. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
LAST WEEKS of Mr. Cuanctes Kean’s Manage- 
ment. 

The public is respectfully informed that the play of 
HENRY THE FIFTH will be withdrawn early in Jvey, 
NEVER TO BE REPEATED UNDER THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT. 

On Monvay, and during the week, will be presented 
Shakespeare’s historical play of HENRY THE FIFTH. 
Commencing at 7 o'clock. King Henry, Mr. C. Kean ; 
Cuorvs, Mrs. C. Kean. 


——__ => - 
XHIBITION NOW OPEN.— 
Messrs. DICKENSON having been intrusted by the 
Proprietors with the loan of the various Pictures and Por 
traits executed in their Establishment, beg to announce 
that for the NEXT MONTH they are on PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITION .—Admittance, One Shilling.—114, New bond St. 


, * 

RYSTAL PALACE,.—FLOWER 

SHOW —The SECOND GRAND SUMMER FLOWER 
AND FRUIT SHOW of the present Season will be held 
on Wepxespay, June 8th. Doors open at 12. Admission 
free by Two-Guinea Season Tickets; or by One Guinea 
Season Tickets on payment of Half-a Crown; by Day 
Tickets, Seven Shillings and Sixpence; or if taken before 
the day of the Show, Five Shillings. Children under 12, 
half-price. Tickets may be had at the Crystal Palace ; at 


2, Exeter Hall; and at the usual agents. 
: ’ 
40 00 POOR MARRIED WOMEN 
? have since the foundation of the 
TISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL been admitted wi 
walls, and have there received succour and relic 
“* great pain and peril of childbirth.” 

The funds of this time-honoured institution are low and 
inadequate to the maintenance of the Hospital in a state of 
efficiency. To those wealthy and charitable ladies of this 
metropolis, and, indeed, to all those who take an interest in 
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| 





the welfare of their poorer suffering sisters, the weekly | 


Board of Governors NOW APPEAL FOR AID AND AS 
SISTANCE. 


| 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Hoare, mM 
| These claims were fewer in number by 27, and less in amount 


Fleet Street; or at the Hospital, Endell Street, Long Acre. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William LV. 
CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Established 1823. 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance. A 
The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL 
SYSTEM. 4 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth 
Year. 
Assets amounting t0......seseeeceseeeeeeess £1,840,000. 
During its existence the Society has paid in 
Claims, and in reduction of Bonus Liabi- 









lity, MEAT]Y...--seccceccecesecccesecsesses 2,000,000. 

eversionary Bonuses haye been added to 

Policies to the extent Of.......eceeeee+++ 1,365,000. 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which 

averaged 65/. per cent on the Premiums 

Paid, amounted t0......cecgecceereeeneeee 475,000. 
Policies in force......++. 7,818 
The Annual Income exceeds.......+.e+-e+0 260, 000. 


In pursuance of the invariable practice of this Socicty, in 
the event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 
days of grace, the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the 
Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of such 
Premium. 

Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will par 
ticipate in the Division in 1864. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on ap 
plication to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary 


GLEN FIELD PATENT STAKCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. f 
THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Stancn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Masssty’s Lacnpness says, that 
although she has tried 
Wuraren, Rict, anp ornzr Powper Srarcues, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Giascow anv Lonpon. 


HAS DSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 











steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
x 
EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Ruad, W 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINT- 
MENT.-—Flatulency—N« Indigestion — Nothing 
depresses the mind more rapidly or wears out the body 
much faster than a stomach incapable of fully digesting its 
food. Indigestion renders life so miserable that from it 
spring most of the suicides, which daily shock our nerves. 
If Holloways Pills be taken -_ for a time, and his 
Ointment be twice daily rubbed over the digestive organs, 
these melancholy symptoms wlll soon cease and pleasurable 
thoughts succeed the dismal forbodings engendered by dys- 
psia, which drive the sufferer to misery and despair. Hol- 
Bees 8 priceless preparations have long stood prominently 
forward in the wonderful cures effected over this protean 
disorder which, beginning with flatulency, nausea, listless 
ness, and headache, assimilates the most formidable human 
complaints. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s., 21s. , 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, 1. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, ls. 8d, 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 10d. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-ottice, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 

NESS and SWELI ING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 

ay ey light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
. yt ae stocking. Price, from 7s. 64. to 16s. each 

JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 
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NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
zx COMPANY. 


64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
STREET, DUBLIN. 


7, SACKVILLE 





Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


00 
18 8 


New Assurances during the past year ....,.. 
Yielding in New Premiums 
Profit reo 

vestig: 
Bonus dec 

opened prior to December 31st 1858, 
Fire Premiums received in 1858... 


£377,425 
covcee 12,565 


alized since the last, septennial in- } 






0 


£31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir Perer Lavain, Alderman, Chairman 

Joun I. Guennis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
William Borradaile, Esq Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
C. J. Knowles, Esq. Q.C. H 
ALEXANDER Donte, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 

Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be obtained at 
BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, 
LONDON, E.C ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


GcorrisH EQUIT. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING ofthe SOCIETY was held at EDINBURGH on 3d May 
1859— 

J. Wurreroonp Mackenzie, Esq. W.S. in the Chair 

From the Report by the Directors, which was unanimously 
approved of, the following particulars, are extracted :— 

During the year ending Ist March last, 461 Policies had 
been issued. The sums thereby assured amounted to 239,295/. 
and the Annual Premiums thereon to 7275/. 7s. 1d. 

Eighty-four Members of the Society had died during the 
the sums assured on their lives being 54,850/. with 
Additions of 1 together 7 























year, 
Bonu 





amounting to 70,225/ 
by 21,000/.than the claims of the previous year 
“The following was the position of the Society at Ist March 
ast :— 
AMOUNT OF EXISTING 
ACCUMULATED FUND.. 
ANNUAL REVENUE . ee . .187,2 
The particulars of the Triennial Investigation into the So 
ciety's affairs for the Seventh Allocation of Profits were then 
detailed :— 
First—-THE GROSS FUNDS, ASSETS, and PROPERTY 
of the Society, amounted at Ist March, 1859, to 2,804,349! 
I. Funns Reauizep, viz.— 


ASSURANCES, .. £5,272,367 


















1. Loans on Heritable Securities........... 
2. Do. on various other Securities......... . 
3. Do. to Members on the Society's Policies 
4. Do. to Railways on Debentures........ ° 
5 asgow Corporation Water Works 
6. England Stock and Consols..... ° 
7. Reversions, Policies, and Government 
and other Life Annuities purchased,.... 
8. Outstanding sums, chictly Premiums duc 
on or immediately before Ist March, 1859 
but not falling to be remitted till after 
that date .. ° 52,878 
9. Balances due by the Society's Bankers.. 10,050 
10. House and Furniture, No. ‘ St. An 
drew Square, Edinburgh ° 5,250 


1l. Premises, No. 26, Poultry, 











PUBMMNMO.. ccccocccccccccccccccsccccce -3,000 
UE BO BEPURB cccccccceccececces «+ £1,231,438 
uu. PRESENT VALUE OF CONTRIBL 
TIONS OR PREMIUMS ow sceus 
ANCE receivabie by the Society, after de 
ducting twoand a half per cent for ex- 
pense of collection.........++ eovccecccccce 1,572,911 
GROSS ASSETS..4..0+65 seeveteeserees £2,804,349 
Second—THE WHOLE OBLIGATIONS of the Society 


amounted, at Ist March 1859, to 2,603,717/. viz.— 
I. Vaniovs Sums ovrstanpine, chiefly Poli- 
cies which had emerged at Ist March 18 
but had not been paid at that date 
Present Vatvue or Sums contained in, and 
to become due under the Society's Policies.. 





£36,781 
Il. 
2,566,936 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ceseceeseeee £2,603,717 





Third—THE GROSS ASSETS of the SOCIETY 
thus amounting to 
And the Tora Onticarions to .... 


£2,804 ,349 





There arises a Scrrivs, as at 
Ist of March 1859, of . 


£200 632 








By the law regulating the division of surplus, the Direc- 
tors have power to allocate, at each investigation, a sum 
not exceeding two-thirds of the surplus then declared, in 
vested additions to Policies of not less than five years’ 
standing, and a sum of not less than one-third is appointed 
to be reserved at each investigation for contingent pro- 
spective additions, and for other purposes of the Society 
® Two-thirds of the foresaid surplus of 200,6 amount to 
133,755/. and by an allocation of 129 1. of this sum was 
made a vested addition at Ist March 185 t the rate of one 
and three quarters per cent per annum to all Policies then 
of five years’ standing, providing for a Bonus of 248,467/. 
payable at the death of the parties entitled thereto. After 
providing for this vested addition, there still remained 
4,238/. between the sum allocated and the two-thirds of the 
surplus placed by the law at the discretion of the Directors 
for division 

The Report concludes in the following terms— 

“The Directors cannot doubt but that every Policy- 
holder must be gratified at these results. After a most rigid 
scrutiny, the Funds and Assets of the Society have been 
found sufficient, not only to meet all the Liabilities, but to 
















LIFE | 


warrant the declaration of large additions to Policies, at the | 


same time fully maintaining the reserve required by the 
Laws and Constitution of the Society 

“The Directors would remind the Members that it is their 
interest to make known, as widely as possible, the ad- 
vantages afforded by the Society, and they would call on 
allto cojperate with them, and with the Local Agents of 
the Society, in advancing its business and promoting its 
success."’ 

Copies of the Keport of the Annual Mecting are now in 
the hands of the Society's Agents, and may be had on ap 
plication. 

Head Office—26, St. Andrew Square. 

London Office—26, Poultry. B.C 
ROBERT CHISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent 

5) + 5 7 > aT > 
NEW GROUPS FOR THE STEREO- 
SCOPE 

JUST OUT; “Young Scotland,” “ Young England,” 
“What, beard a Douglas in his Halls!” “The Young 
Shaver,” “ Come say good night, my darling,” “ The Young 
Stephenson”; The Influenza—“ It’s no joke, I can tell you, 
having your nose tallowed, your feet parboiled, and your 
head smothered in your wife's flannel petticoat"; Servant’s 
Grievances—“* Am I expected to eat the cold mutton, 
maam?"’ The above new and amusing slides beautifully 
coloured, forwarded free 2s. each, or 6 for 10s. in stamps or 
P. 0. O, to James Swan, London Stereoscopic Company, 54, 
Cheapsiue. 








| 
LEON LILLO and 
, BANKERS, 9, Square Clary, Pants. 
= ‘ r . ne ——— ————4 
QIG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
\ LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGU 

tuses and Extracts from reviews of his 1 
by FP, Taim™,) and other works in prose, se 
to Sig. Votre, 37, Weymouth Street, 
Schools attended. 


IPN OD r 7 
[ESSENC E of MITCHAM LAVENDER 
4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis. 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Brrepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on ace< se 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. ; pint 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers 157. 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. —— 


\ ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 
a INDIA OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and R ATHBONE 
respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive and 
recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that ex. 
cellence and durability of material for which their house 
has been noted for upwards of 60 years.— r » 
sd gg 9 d fo I 0! year 11, Wigmore 
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F° RNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 

Buy, How to Buy COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, with all Explanations, and Illustrated by 300 En- 
gravings, to be had, post free, of P. and 8. Breyrr 8, cit 
Furniture Warchouses, 9, 10, 11, Finsbury Terrace, 
Road. Goods delivered free te any part of the kingdom, ; 
exchanged if not approved. Inspection invited. Not¢ our 
15/. Rosewood or Walnut Drawing Room Suits cove red in 
velvet. 


EE 
yr TTD r y 
\ ULCANIZED INDIARUBBER MaA- 
CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 
affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and out last 
either. Hose and tubing foragricultural purposes, washers 
valves, sheets, tarpaulins, and all other articles in India, 
rubber kept in stock and made to order Testimonials 
prices, &c., on application to DOD and GLIANDONATI" 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Ec; 
sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis. 
sioners of the Admiralty 


mat — ee 

. . ro. ie 
Q W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C_—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military ofticers, 
and cadets, midshipmer nd civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz 1 and military uniforms and ciyi- 
lians dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dock yards), Woolwich 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 





























4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an TIRELY NEW DESCRIP- 
TION of ARTIFICIAL ' STH, fixed without springs, 





wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tivation Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 
, Ta "i > — 

} ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 

Ur INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazensy, as well as the front label signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor- 
ward appe an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—‘ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tionto the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1858." 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London. 


nae Pu . 

EET H.—By her Majesty’s Royal 

Letters Patent.—Newly-invented Application of Che- 
mically Prepared India-rubber in the construction of arti- 
ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE- 
LEY, Surgeon- Dentist, sole inventor and patentee.—A new, 
nal, and invaluable invention, consisting in the adap- 
tation, with the most absolute perfection and success, of 
CHEMICALLY PREPARED INDIA RUBBER, as a lining 
to the gold or bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no 
spring wires or fastenings are required; a greatly-increased 
freedom of suction is supplied ; a natural elasticity, hitherto 
wholly unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most 
unerring accuracy, are secured; while, from the softness 
and flexibility of the agents employed, the greatest support 
is given to the adjoining teeth when loose or rendered 
tender by the absorption of the gums. The acids of the 
mouth exert no agency on the chemically-prepared India- 
rubber, and, as it is a non-conductor, fluids of any tempera- 
ture may be retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of 
smell and taste being at the same time wholly provided 
against. To be obtained only at No. 9, Lower Grosvenor 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W.C. 


na * r r 
APPIN S “SHILLING” RAZORS, 
4 Warranted good by the Makers. 
MAPPIN'S 2s, RAZORS Shave well for Three Years 
MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) 
Shave well for Ten Years. 


‘are > . 
Are S DRESSING CASES 
4 TRAVELLING BAGS. 
Gentleman's Leather Dressing Case, fitted 
Gentleman's Solid Leather Dressing Case, 
Gentleman's Leather Travelling and Dressing Bag, 
fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 © 
Do do. do with addition of Writing 
Materials, Patent Ink, and Light, complete ........ 5 
Gentleman's very large, 18 in. Bag, with Dressing and 
Writing Materials, 21 Articles, Outside Pocket..... 7 0 
Gentleman's 17-in. Writing and Dressing Bag, Plated 
Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles, complete | 
Gentleman's 17 in. Writing and Dressing Bag, fitted 
with every necessary, very handsome, complete... . 
Enamel Levther Lady’s Travelling Bag, 13-in. Lined 
Silk, fitted with 14 Articles, Outside Pocket, com 
plete... 
Morocco L , 
fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 4 
Do do 0. with addition of Writing 
Materials, Ink, and Light, complete 
Levant Leather Lady’s Writing and Dressing Bag, 
15 in. fitted with 28 Articles complete...........+++ 19 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing Bag, 





























AND 
£. & 





















15 in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com - 

plete eee ° 3 ¢ 
Levant Leather Lady’s Travelling and Dres ag, 

15 in. fitted very complete, Silver Tops to Glass and ws 


A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, for- 
warded by Post on receipt of Twelve Stamps 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, ? e F 

67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STRE city, LONDON 

Manufactory—Qveen’s CuTLeny Wonks, SUEFFIEL! 


Bottles, Ivory Brushes, very handsome, complete .. 
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xt week. 8vo. ” 
TOTES on. “THE DEFENCES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND AGAINST 

FOREIGN INVASION—embracing the only General 
d Systematic P lan for the Permanent P rotec tion of 

this Country, proposed in recent Times. By Lieut.- 

General Suaw Kennepy, C.B. Colonel 47 th Re giment. 

Joun Murray, ;ibe marle Street. 

SENIOR’S JOURNAL IN GREECE 

AND TURKEY. 

Just published, in ‘post 8vo. with Maps of the Bospho- 
rus and Troad, and Views in C oe - ate graphy of 
Therapia and Stamboul, price 12s, ¢ 
OURNAL KEPT IN TU RKE Y AND 

GREECE, in the Autumn of 1857 and the 
beginning of 1858. By Nassav W. Senior, Esq. 
London : Loncman, Brown, and Co. 





MR. 
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ESSRS. JONES and SON, of No. 23, 
Hanway Street, Oxford Street, beg to call the atten 
tion of the Public to their entire NEW METHOD OF 
DYING all articles of silk or woollen goods IN METALLIC 
COLOURS of any shade, warvanted to stand the sun in any 
climate, hitherto unattainable by any other house in the 
kingdom. Feathers are also dyed in every shade or colour 
by the new process without injury to the flue. Every de 
scription of woollen goods are rendered respiratory water- 

proof and the colours fast 
“Very desirable to wholesale 

Spectator, April 16th, 1859 
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woollen drapers."'—See 


FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably —_ d for 
Delicate Females, particularly during P regnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour * during di 
tion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
i an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
able and efficacious. Frepared by Dinneronp and 

Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse- hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable che mists throughout the Empire 


MOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 


exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated 
Particles of Dust, will find RKOWLANDS KALYDOR a most 
cooling and refreshing Preparation for the Face and Skin, 
dispelling the Cloud of Langour and Kelaxation, Allaying all 
Heat and Irritability, and immediately affording the pleas- 
ing sensation attending restored elasticity of the skin 
Freckles, tan'spots, pimples, flushes, and discolourations, are 
eradicated by its application, and give place to aclear and 
healthy state of the skin. In cases of Sunburn or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 
Cavtion.—The words ““ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” are 
on the wrapper, and their signature, “ A. ROWLAND and 
8ONS8,” in redink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London ; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers, 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium 
" rN ri. 
IGHT-BROWN COP LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DELILITY, RH EUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 
is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its ra- 
pid curative effects, unquestionably the most economical of 
all kinds. Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority over 
every other variety is now universally acknowledged by the 
Faculty. —_— 
Opinion of W. MURDOCH, Esq. M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Medical Officer of Health, St. Mary, Rotherhithe, &€. && 
“ T entertain a high opinion of Dr. de Jongh’s valuable Oil, 
the results in my practice being much more satisfactory since 
I have administered it than they were when I used the pr 
parations of Pale Oil usually sold by the druggists. I never 
could get two samples of them alike, whereas Dr. de Jongh's 
Oil is always the same in taste, colour, and other propertics. 
MY OWN OPINION Is, THAT (T IS THE BEST O1L SOLD 
Sold ony in Imreniat Half-pints, 2s 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Jonon's sig 
nature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE IS GENUINE. In THE COUNTAY 
by respectable Chemists 








IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGEN 

HAKFORD, and Co. 77, STR. AND, wee 
ommendations of other kinds of Cod 
ennously resisted, as they solely proceed 
and will infallibly result in disap- 


ANSAR, 
Cavrion.—Intrusive rec 
Liver Oil should be st; 
from interested motives, 
Ppointment. 
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MAPPINS ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by special appoint 
ment to the Queen, are the only Shefficld makers who sup 
ply the consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, Kino Wittiam Sraeer, London Bridge, contain 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 
direct from their Manufactory, Queen's Curtery Works 














Suzrrievp. Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
rer Thread. Pattn. Pattn 

d. £8.d. £5. d. £5. d. 
12 Table Forks, be ot quality 1 16 02N0 3 00 3120 
12 Table Spoons, ditto...... 6 02H03 00 30 
12 Dessert Forks, ditto. -1702002402N0 
12 Dessert Spoons, ditto.... 1 7 02002 402H0 
12 Tea Spoons, ditto .......016 0 140170160 
2 Sauce Ladles, ditto.. .9 8 0 0100 O110 0180 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto 07 00106 ONO O10 
4 Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 O0M0 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto....0 1 8 0 26 030 0 36 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto. 0 3 6 0 56 0 60070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto, 1 0 0 1100 1M0 1180 
1 Butter Knife, ditto 060070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto ... 0176 1 00 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt o1s0 110 
Complete Service ... 10 13 10 15 16617 13 6 21 46 

Any article can be had separately at the same prices. 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming 8 Dishes,) 8/. 8s.; One 


Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz. 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch, and 2 M-inch, 
Wl. 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s.; Full-size Tea and Cof 
fee Service, 9/ Acostly Book of Engravings, with 
prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 stamps 


Ordinary Medium Best 










Quality. Quality. Quality 
£ s.d. £s.d. £a.d 

2 Dozen Full-size Table mnines, 
Ivory Handles ....... 40 3 ¢€0 4120 
: 40 1M6 2110 
76 o1lo¢0 016 
1 Pair Extra- sized ditto..... 86 0120 O66 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers ... 76 O10 0156 
1 Steel for Sharpening 30 040 0 60 
Complete Service ......... 4160 6186 9166 


Messrs. Marrix’s Table Knives still maintain their unri 
Valled superiority; all their blades, being their own Shef 
field manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and 
the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 
Quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, City, 

London; Manufaetory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
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CHEAPER EDITION. 


In Two Volumes, price 


ADAM 


Twelve Shillings, 


BEDE 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


A New Edition, being the Fourth, to be published next week. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “ BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA.” 
Just published : 


In 8vo. price 16s. ck 


DEMO 


th, 


Vol. 1. with Plates, 


STHENES 


WITH A COMMENTARY,“LIFE, &e. 
By the Rey. ROBERT WHISTON, M.A, 
Head Master of Rochester Grammar School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Previously published : 


ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. Parey, 


M.A, 


18s, 


CICERO’S ORATIONS, By Groner Lone, M.A, Vol. L. 16s, 
a a Vol. UL. we 14s. 

= eS = Se «oo 

»” bi Vol, TV. - 188. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A, Parry, M.A. Vol. I. .............. 16s, 
ss Vol. I, sad ai eiescactn v9 at > ae 
HORACE. By the Bon A, J. MAcLEANE, M.A. . Ledwiapebesenedirih 18s, 


HERODOTUS, By the Rey. J. W. 
JUVENAL and PERSIUS. 
TERENCE, By the Rey, E. 8 
VIRGIL, 


London : WHITTAKER 


BLAKEs.Ley, B.D. 
By the Rey, A. J. 
Joun Parry, 
By Jonn Conrtncton, M.A, 


and CO.; 


32s, 
lds, 
18s, 
12s, 


2 vols. irl 
MACLEANE, M.A,..... 

M.A, 
Vol. I. 


and GEORGE BELL, 





TEW AND POPULAR SONGS 


A Mrs. Sarroris’s “ Dream Baby, dream,” 2s. ; 
*The music of the sea,” 2s. 6d.; Mr. Cur.er’s 
* River that in silence windest,”’ 2s. 6d.; ** Go, may’st 


thou be happy . 6d; Herr Scnvirnes’ * The land 
beyond the sea, ‘Poetry by the Very Rey. F. W. 
Faner, D.D. ; respectfully dedicated to her Grace the 





Duchess of Norfolk 2s. 6d, Also, “* Saint Agnes 
J.M. M, 2s. Gd.; ** Osanna, Sanctus Deus,” Inno 
dei Beati,) Lady _ Scorr, 2s.; “‘PietA Signore” 


\ria di Chiese, 1680,) SrrapELia, Is.; ** Ave Maria,” 

Curnvprnt, ls.; * Agnus Dei,” Mozart, Is. 
C. Lonspatr’s Musical Circulating Library, 

Bond Street. Terms on application. 


POPULAR TALES BY F. E. SMEDLEY, 


26, Old 





Esa. 


or Scenes from 
2s, 6d. boards ; 


prare FARLEIGH : 
the Life ofa Private Pupil. 

3s. 6d, cloth gilt. 

LEWIS ARUN 


VDE ae ; or the Railroad of 


Life. 3s, boards; 4s. cloth gilt. 
3. 
HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 2s. 6d, boards ; 


3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


THE COLVILLE 
Puiz. 1s. 6d. boards; 
Axruvur Hatt, Vuerve, and Co. 


NEW EDITION 


4. 
FAMILY. 
2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
aternoster Ro 


Cuts > 





OF MR. MAGUIRE’S WORK 


ON ROME. 


Now ready, with a new “a of Pius IX, price 
10s, 6d 

YOME, its RULER and its INSTITU- 

\% TIONS. By Jouwn Francis Macvme, M.P. 


Second Edition, revised throughout and considerably 


| enlarged. 


for Deaf and Dumb; the Re 

formatory of the Vigna Pia; 
a Public Disputation; the 
Distribution of Prizes in the 
Propaganda; Material Pro 
gress in Shipping, Planting, 


which | 


THLE second edition, 
l double 


contains nearly 
the quantity of matter given 
in the first, without increase 
of price, comprises new chap 
ters on the following sub 
| 


jects—the Cardinals, the In House- building and Finance 
quisition ; the Mortara case ; | and the Temporal Power of 
the Roman Madhouse; the | the Popes. With other ad 


Dope'sVisit (with the Author) | ditions. 
to San Spirito; the Asylum 


London : LonemMan, 
~ LORD BR OUGHAM’S OP INIONS. 


ORD BROUGHAM’S HISTORICAL 
4 and POLITICAL DISSERTATIONS, compris- 
Balance of Power—Foreign Policy and Rela- 
tions—War Measures—Right of Search—Revolutions 
—Reforms, &c. post 8vo. 5s. cloth, 

LORD BROUGHAWM’S SELECT 
SPEECHES on SOCIAL and POLITICAL SUB- 
JECTS with Histerical Introductions, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
10s. cloth. 

LORD BROUGHAM’S SKETCHES of 
EMINENT STATESMEN of the TIME of GEORGE 
Ill and GEORGE LV. New and very cheap Edition. 
3 vols. small 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

London and Glasgow: Ricnarp GRIFFIN and Co. 


NO MORE | ~ ny IN E. 
HE WN. » by post, a Po ‘NE se, 64 pages, 
} ee NATU RAL REGE a} NERATION of 
the DIGESTIVE ORGANS, Practically illus- 
trating the effectual cure, without medicine, of Indi- 
gestion, (dyspepsia,) habitual Constipation, Flatu- 
lency, Acidity, Palpitation of the Heart, Torpidity of 
the Liver, bilious Headaches, Nervousness, Bilious- 
ness, General Debility, Cough, Asthma, Consumption, 
Despondency, Spleen, &c., without Pills, Purgatives, 
or Medicines of any kind, by a simple, pleasant, and 
infallible means, adapted to the general reader. 
London: Mann Nepnews, Booksellers, 39, Cornhill, 


Brown, and Co, 











NEW — BY THE REV. Pacrnsees 
ADEN POWELL, M.A. 
This day is publis hed, in crown 8vo. es 12s. cloth 
(PE ORDER OF NATURE considered 
with reference to the Claims of Revelation, By 
the Rev. Bapen Powerit, M.A. &c. Savilian Professor 
of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 
TEE UNITY of WORLDS and of NATURE, 
12s. be 
( HIST IANITY without JUDAISM, 7s. 6d, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


Now ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


( N NAVAL WARFARE with STEAM, 
By Gen, Sir Howarp Dove.as, G.C.B, 

** This excellent treatise.”— Globe. 

“Sir Howard Douglas has chosen a happy moment 
for his work on the changes in naval tactics rendered 
+ cessary by the introduction of steam,.”—Literary 
Fanette 

* Sir Howard Douglas’s work ought to be known to 
public men of every class, and known thoroughly by 
the great profession to w hich he has rendered 50 many 
services,”"— a 

y the same Author, 


ON NAV AL GUNNERY; its Theory 


and Practice. Fourth Edition, Plate 8. 8vo. 2s, 

** Sir Howard has brought to his task an amount of 
industry, of practical knowledge, and of scientific ex- 
perience, such as we have seldom seen equalled. The 
work mus ‘st be a text-book for the artillerist, as long as 
the science is studied,’ "—United Service Gazette, 


ON MILITARY BRIDGE ES; and on 
the Passage of Rivers in Military Operations. Third 
Edition. Plates. &vo. 2ls, 

** A highly important and well-known work. The 
present edition comes before the public with the ad- 
vantage of many years’ additional experience and wis- 
dom,” — Builder. 

Jonun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 
IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 


Fourth Report of H.M. Commissioners, contains 
ing Correspondence and Statistics relative to Examinae 
tion for Civil Service in India and Home Service, with 
Lithographic Specimens of Handwriting, &c. &c, 
100pp. royal 8vo. Price 3s. 

Also, reprinted in royal 8vo. uniform with the above— 
FIRST REPORT OF + ta SERVICE COM- 
MISSIONERS. Price 2s 
SECOND REPORT OF “Civ IL SERVICE COM- 
MISSIONERS. Price 2s, 
THIRD REPORT OF CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSIONERS, Price 2s. 
OUNCIL ON EDUCATION. Minutes 

of Committee of Council on Education for 1858-9, 

containing Re - of their Lordships to her Majesty 





with Financial and Statistical Tables and Reports of 
Hi.M. Inspectors on Elementary, Normal, Poor Law, 
Indus trial, and Reformatory Schools. T66pp. demy, 


Svo. 
The 


Price 4s, 
above, and all descriptions of Parliamentary 

Papers may be had at very low prices of— 

Mr. Hansarp, 32, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and 6, Great Turn- 
stile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 

Messrs. Eyre and Sprorriswoope, 
: w Street, Square, Fleet Street, 

Cc 


LONDON; 


Messrs. LonoMAN, Paternoster Row, 
Messrs. Biack, EDINBURGH ; and 
Messrs. Tuom and Sons, z 
Messrs. Hopeers and Sarrn, DUBLIN 
And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the 
Country, 
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mmediately. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
wares: [AM B Us KE the Author of 
*“ JUNIUS.” By Jennorr C. Syvons, 
, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 


Sirn, £ LDER 


Price 2s. 6¢. New Edition of 


RITA: an Autobiography. 


Ricnarp Bentitey, New Burlington Street. 





his day is published, price 
SURVEY OF THE EAR LY GEO- 
GRAPHY OF WESTERN EUROPE, as con- 
nected with the First Inhabitants of Britain, their 
Origin, Language, Religious Rites, and Edifices. By 
Henry Lawes Lone, Esq. 
Lovet. Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








On the 9th June, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
HRISTIANT r Y CONNEC TED ‘WITH 
HINDOO PHILOSOPHY, With Practical Sug- 
gfstions ren lered to the Missionary among the Hin- 
doos. By James R. . sttanryng, LL.D. Principal of 


the Sanscrit Colleg Bena *. 
Lond ins abeee Beason x, 3, Leadenhall Street. 
Just published, fep. cloth price 7s. 6d. 


RIERR iD DE BOISMONT 
LUCINATIONS: a History and Explanation of 
Apparitions, Visions, Dreams, Eestasy, Magnetism, 
and Sonnambulism. Translated from the French by 
Roserrt T. Hutmr, F.L.S., M.R.C.S. 
London: Henry Renxsuaw, 356, Strand. 





Just published, price 6s, 
HE FINE ARTS IN iTALY, in 
their Religious Aspect; Letters from 
Naples, Pisa, &c. By Arn. Coqueret jun. 
lated from the French by 
GINSON, 
London: E. T. 
Now ready, 
my enitirely 


tome, 
Trans- 


Wurrrtetp, 178, Strand. 


price 12s. 6d. cloth, a new 
and considerably en- 
larg ed 


of 
DICTIONARY OF THE 
USED in MEDICINE and the COLLATERAL 
SCIENCES. By R. D. Houtys, A.M. Oxon, Author 
of a “* Dictionary of Scie -ntific Terms,’’ &e. 
Wurrrakrr und Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


GOOD Booms \T LOW PRIC ES 
Just published, and will be forwarded free for two 
stamps, Wo. Nawson and Sons’ 
ATAL OGU E OF CHEAP BOOKS, in 
all classes of Literature, including many thousand 
volumes of modern works at extremely reduced prices, 
74, Cannon Street, City, London, E,C, Established 
1809. 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER’S BOOK, 
Now ready, = Poste rit ae Illustrations, 
ost Sv 
HE STORY OF GEORG E STEPHEN- 
SON’S LIFE. The Railway Engineer. Abridged 
from the larger work. by Samvurs SMIvEs. 
*.° Copies of the larger and unabridged work may still 
be obtained, 
nray, Albemarle Street. 


i 
‘WITH Us 


Prayers for 


in fep, Svo. 


reedited 








Joun Mt 
SCUDAMORLE’S * oe AL vd 

In crowr 

. a TO 


a Manual of Daily 


vivo ne 


and Occasional 








Private and Common Us with plain Instructions 
and Counsels on Prayer. By W. E, Scupamonre, M.A. 
Rector of Ditchingham. 
Rrvixcrons, Waterloo Place. 
Jus st publ lished, in vo. price 7s, Gd. cloth. 


HE PSYCHOLOGY of SHAKSPEARE. 
By J. C. Bucxsitt, M.D, Editor of the ** Jour- 
nal of Mental Science: Joint-Author of a‘* Manual 
of Psychological Medicine.” 
; ly ready, by the same Author, 
EARE’S MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
LonoMAN, Brown, and Co, 






SHAKSP 
London: 


A ne new French Novel i in a 2 fortnightly parts, now re: uly, ’ 


A BELLA BALIA. ‘PAR LA COM- 
TESSE MONTEMERLI. 
“Displays powers of description of no common 
order.”—Morning Post, May 19. 
W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 15, 
Burlington Areade and 69, King’ s Road, Brighton. 


ROME AND THE POPE. 
ow ready, iv | vol. 8vo. price 7s. 62. 
HE SOM AN QUE STION, By E. 
Anovr. ‘Translated from the French by H, C. 
Coarr. (Sup; aresse «din Franee.) 
* One of the ae t pungent productions of the day, 
—Times, May 2¢ 


* Intolerably witty, and mercilessly 
Daiiy News, May, 3. 


WV. Jurrs, Forei rn Bookseller and Publisher, 15, 
Burlington Arcade; and 59, King’s Road, Brighton. 


NE W EDITION OF | 





truthful.”’— 





HOYLI 3 GAMES. 
Recently publis hed, 18mo. price 5s, cloth gilt, 
OYLE’S GAMES: Improved and En- 

larged by New and Practical Treatises, with the 
mathematical analysis of the chances of the most fash- 
ionable games of the di uy, forming an easy and scien- 
tific guile to the gaming ‘table, and the eet popular 
sports of the field. By i. sq. 

London: Longman h~" Co. ; Simpkin and Co, ; 
Uamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; H. G. Bohn; 
J. Hearne ; T. Bumpus ; Capes and Co.; T. Allman ; 
Tegg and Co.; Sotheran and Co.; J. Cornish; and 
Piper and Co. 


MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S 
WRITINGS AND LIFE. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with 12 coloured Illustrations, 
HE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY, 
as manifested in Nature, Art, and Human Cha- 
racter, with a Classification of Deformities ; 2. An 
Essay on the Temperaments, with Illustrations ; and 
3. Thoughts on Grecian and Gothic Architecture. By 
Mary Anne Scnrumerteenninck. Edited by her re- 
lation, C. C. Hankry. 
Also, 3d Edition, in post 8vo, with Portrait, price 
Os. 6d. 
LIFE of MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 
SELECT MEMOIRS of PORT-ROYAL, 5th Fai- 
tion 3 vols. 21s. 
London: 





LonemMAN, Brows, and Co 


ON HAL- | 


Epwarp and Emiry His- 


Now ready, in post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF CAWNPORE. 
By Captain Mowrray Tomson, one of the only Two 
. Survivors. 

RicuArp Bextiey, New Burlington Street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

Price 


MISS MANNING'S POPULAR 
STORIES. 


LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW, 
BELLES. 
New Burlington Street, 


5s. each, 


1. THE 

2. VILLAGE 

Ricnarp Benriey, 

To be completed in 40 Parts, a part to be published 

every fortnight price 6d. with a beautiful Engraving 
to each part, 


THIERS'’S HISTORY OF THE 


|GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Part I. 

Ricnarp Bentiey, 
Publisher in O 

Now ready, 


on June 15. 
New Burlington Street. 
linary to her Majesty. 


in 8vo,. lis. 


|THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSA- 


TERMS | 





LEM AND ROME. 
As Revealed in Scripture, 


By Domryick McAvstanp, LL.D, Author of 





** Sermons in Stones,’’ 8vo, 
Ricnarp Benriey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty 
Now ready, price 5s. with a Portrait, Vol. IL. of 


A NEW EDITION OF JAMES'S | 
NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


To be completed in Six monthly 5s. volumes, with 


a Portrait to each, 

Ricuarp Bentriey, New Burlingt mi Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to o he r r Ma ujesty. 
Immediately, in Svo. with numerous be autiful 
Illustrations, 


SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVEL IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Northern Mexico and the Far West of the United 
States. 
By Jvuiivs FROEDEL. 
Rienaryv Renrievy, Po har in Ordinary te how 
Ni ty. 
OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES, 
In a few days, in 8vo, 
MILITARY OPINIONS. 
By General Sir Joux Fox Burcoyner, Bart. G.C.B, 
1. OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
2. THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA AND THE 
BALTIC, 


3. MILITARY MAXIMS AND OPINIONS, 


Publisher 
\jesty. 


Ricuarp Benriey, in Ordinary to her 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 21s. bound, 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. 
By the Rey. P. Bearox, M.A. From the German of 
Da. FRANK. 

** Those persons who are 

ected with Jerusalem and its in] 1abitants are strongly 
recommended to read this work, which contains more 
information than is to be foundin a dozen of the usual 
books of travels.”— Times. 


Iivursr and Biackerr, 13, Great M¢ urlborough St. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Illus atrations. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN 
ARTIST'S LIFE, 


in MOROCCO, SPAIN, and the CANARY ISLANDS, 


By Mrs, Exvizanern Murray. 
** Mrs. Murray possesses great observation, and 
wields the pen as cleverly as the pencil. She has pro- 


duced a book not only of interest, but of importance. 
In every way, whether descriptive or anecdotal, the 
work claims to be placed amongst the very best works 
of travel in the English language.”— Chronicle. 

Huexsr and Bu ACKETT, » Gre; at M: arlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
Now; ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. Jeaffre- 
sox. Author of “* Novels and Novelists,” &e. 


NEWTON DOGVANE, 


> } 


Francis, 3 vols. with 


Francis Illustrations by 
Lercn. 
** A capital Sporting Novel.” 


A MOTHER'S TRIAL. By the Author 


of “The Discipline of Life,” Xe. With 
trations by Birker Foster. 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 


the Author of “‘ Sidney Grey.” 3 vols. 


—Chronicle. 


Herst and Brackert, (Successors to H, Cotpurn) 
Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Pawn. aghit for, and it is confidently hoy 
ed by our most eminent d 
uthoriti 3. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
Dee OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY for Juxer. 


CONTENTS : 
1, Report of the Council for 1358. 
2. Mr. Fox—Vital Statistics of the Soc 
Friends, 
3. Dr. Strang—W ater Supply of Great Towr 


4. Mr. Tayler—Social Science Association ~Mest- 
ing 1858. . 
5. Dr. Greenhow—Standard of Public Health for 
England. , 
6. Mr. Brown—Financial Prospects of Britis} 
Railways. en 
7 Mr. Newmareh—Memorandu: m Electoral 


Statistics, 1856-9.— 
8. Quarterly Returns an 
Joun W. Parxr 











London: » 445, We 
NEW WEEKLY ILL USTRATED 
PERIODICAL. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


A MISCELLANY OF 


LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND POPULAR 
INFORMATION, 
TO BE ILLVSTATED BY 
LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, HABLOT k, 
BROWNE, C. KESEE, W &e. Xe, 


Will be published every Saturday 
The First Number will appear on 
The Sistucaiiiand! ree W 

features, and will, to some ext 
sions of a novel experiment ont 
cheap periodical Literature, It must s! 
by the capacities and opportunitic | 
sustain their conception of its d ti character, 
But, in the meanti: ne, a summary st i may ine 
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ments which « wt the majority of r 
considerable oe ropor ion of Fiction Indin 
- Novelists of cele brity, diseus i l 
teristies , Llistory, Biogray phy, Incidents of Travel, ag 
Papers on contempor: uy or past transactions, in whieh 
a wide interest is taken, or which L live 
tions of character and manners. Occasion 
art, some varieties of verse, s ions from 
and Foreign Literature, investigations of na 
tory, and de agg ye natural phenomena, 
also admissibl But information on t popu 
pects of science, and of new inv will 














It is not easy to enumerate all the possible contents 
on account of their dive . t stress 1 1 1 
yn obvions re ! t. 
ietorial illustr : h to extent 
lL by the names of the Artists al y mete 
‘for the codperation of whom, Mr. Jom 

Luerce undertakes all practical arrangem : 
In Literature as in Art the best attainab! lute 


tions are aimed at, sub 








| must interest or amuse a widk publ It 1 i, 
that the names of the writers, who will lave the op. 
tion of signing their contribu is, will 1 ima 
facie proot that this object has been attained. Th 


| open field 


: ‘ | thorong! ily reliable, 
enrious In matters cone | 


| seek only to sustain their own conce; 


Illus- | 
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(On Friday. | 
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Projectors have received assurances 





iid in this respect that they mig 
ascertained resoure t the 
in mind the great diver ersity of 


a publication so comprehensiy 
therefore invite contributions fr 
they are unacquainted, and to 
and a liberal recompense 
forts. It should be obs« vende tl ‘ 

neither a Newspaper nor a Revi 

have therefore no obligation to 





any party or school; as a new 

free from the disabilities of cliquc ,and are ready and 
even solicitous to enlist aspiring talents. On their 
part their arrangements are conveniently flexible. 


that statements of facts should be 
and that these and other mate- 

rials should be set forth effectively and in good tast 

To be serupulously accurate without being tedious, to 
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be popular without vulgarity, ointe ed Without af- 
fectation, is the standard ti ! t bef 
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writer who can contribute to its atta c 
It is superfluous to add that there appe 

ample scope for this project witho mut trespass 
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sion that it has yet to be realized by themselves or 
others ; and they expect Po pu support, only in 
proportion to their succes 

All literary arrangement Swill } made by Eci- 
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the Publishers, Messrs. Brapnuny and Evans, at t 


Offices, Bouverie Street, Fl et Street. The Publishers 
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ECOND LIFE; or 


ELECTRICAL 
K NERVOUS FORCE » medical work intended 











for the special perusa il of \ 10 s ge fre 
the various forms of nervous physical debili ! 
the distressing ulterior consequences to whi the 
lead ; with practical Observations on t great Cura- 
tive power of Electro-Galyanism iu t treatment of 
those Disorders, : yi nfus ng tone and vig = 
stitutions’ relaxed or debilitated va t Vae 
—_ causes. Illu soma dw f mp t 
note-book of a Registered Medical P: 
twent years’ standi 
Published by Many, 39, Cc ill: and Bb 
aes Print ‘ § t 
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County of Middlesex 
ton, 17, 
in the City of London; +f 
Joseru Crarron,at 9, Well 
of the Savoy, Strand, in 
Sarvrvay, 4th June 1859 


























